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Oh, yes—wheats do differ . . . in flavor. 


And to make fine-flavored whole wheat 


flour, you have to start with fine-flavored 


| wheat 

So, in selecting choice wheats for milling 
into whole wheat flour, Pillsbury pays 

particular attention to flavor . . . because we 





know that you know that full, rich, whole 
wheat flavor is the big thing in building 


and maintaining a volume of business 





on whole wheat bread. 





OTHER FACTS ABOUT PILLSBURY’S 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 





, —They’re milled by whole wheat spe- 
cialists using special milling equipment. 
—They’re milled from choice, high- 
protein wheat that gives the flour exceptional 
baking quality. (Pillsbury pays premium 
prices to get wheat of the desired quality.) 
—Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours reach 
you fresh, while their flavor is at its best. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY |} 
, General Offices: Mi polis, Mi 





pILISBURY’S 


Whole Wheat FP 


OR FLAVOR © 
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Efficiency in selling is largely 


dependent upon handling a_ 
product that sells efficiently. 
I-H Flour sells easily and 
quickly to your retailers and 
their customers. It never loafs 
on the way. It is efficient all 


the way from mill to customer. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Wir help so scarce and restrictions so 
numerous, a heavier share of the production 
load must be carried by the flour. Your bakery 
superintendent is hard pressed to maintain a 
high quality standard under existing conditions. 
Help make it easier for him by giving him the 
best flour you can buy—Ceresota or Aristos. 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


BAKERY FLOURS 


AT YOUR SESE, SIR! 





HELP SHORTAGE! 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE YOU NEED 
DEPENDABLE Standard FLOURS 
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In 93 words, you have expressed a thought we'd like to pass on... 
Naturally, we’re very proud of the recognition you have given our 
efforts to maintain Bemis’ tradional quality during a critical period, 
but more important, letters like yours can go a long way toward 
boosting the morale of all of us engaged in business. We’re going 
to write a few like it ourselves, and we’re printing yours here. 
Do you mind? : 


Do you mind, Mr. McKenzie’ 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 


February 21, 1945 
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“KELLYS FAMOUS" 


Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 








NGO MIPANN Ing 


P Py 


WITH FAMOUS RESULTS 


For the housewives in your com- 
munity Kelly's Famous will be 
famous for its baking. For you it 
will be famous for its sales appeal. 
Its fame rests on its consistent 
ability to stay well ahead of the 
field. 


Never a Question About 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


EVERY USE FLOUR 








OUS MANT a cnn, 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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5 Hnest Quality” 


O-BREA 


ENRICHED 



















THORO-BREAD IS 
THOROUGH INDEED | 


* * 


Much of the sales success you confidently 





can expect with THORO-BREAD is the 


unqualified thoroughness of its production 













and control. Each department of the mill is 


a check and balance to assure you that every 






sack is, indeed, THORO-BREAD. 







THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
SIEALITNG; RANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 








: MibbED- BU 


= ARNOLD OF STEALING 


os The Worlds nest Quality 












Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire, 


ERY FLOURS 


Now more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding 
flours. Hear the complete story from our representative. In just a few 
minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES 


PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. 


Pik ES P t A ‘ H U U ‘ 5 ». ae a TO f ur Daring qi irements 


MILLING & ELEV., 


For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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NO ACTION LIKELY PENDING 
MILLERS’ RECOMMENDATIONS 


Subsidy Committee of Federation Meeting in Chicago 
Feb. 20—DSC Request to Congress for Flour 
Funds Must Be Made 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — Pending the 
Feb, 20 meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation ceiling and subsidy 
committee in Chicago to study the 
problem arising from the Defense 
Supply Corp. notification that unless 
otherwise ordered by Congress sub- 
sidy payments will be stopped June 
30, 1945, nothing constructive can be 
expected from government circles at 
this time, it was learned from con- 
versations with officials connected 
with subsidy problems. 

It is no secret that certain officials 
believe that the subsidy should be 
dropped forthwith, flour ceilings ad- 
justed to reflect wheat ceilings and 
bread prices adjusted to reflect higher 
flour ceilings and increased production 
costs which the bakers have been ab- 
sorbing for the past two years. How- 
ever, these views are not likely to 
get official backing in the top policy 
positions at the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration where the holy cow— 
“the hold-the-line order’’—still is the 
cornerstone of policy. 

Another alternative, the transfer of 
the subsidy from the milling to the 
baking industry, lacks an influential 
exponent. Millers would like to be 
rid of the subsidy but they can hard- 
ly be expected to advocate its transfer 
to the baking level for fear that bak- 
ery customers would be antagonized. 


Subsidy Review Possible 


While still in the realm of specula- 
tion there is some possibility that the 
forthcoming hearings on the exten- 
sion of the Stabilization Act may 
bring about a review of subsidies. 
Senator Taft, the leading opponent 
of subsidies, is believed to have lost 
some of his earlier vigor in this cause 
and is believed to be reconciled to an 
agreement with OPA officials along 
lines recently reached with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. whereby subsidy 
funds will be definitely limited and 
earmarked for certain programs. In 
the case of the flour subsidy it is 
patently impossible to limit payments 
Specifically to any fixed amount. 
Whether that condition may arouse 
Senator Taft to further opposition 
remains to be disclosed but if he could 
be convinced that a subsidy at the 


Ri RR mR RE RRNA IES TNE CNEL 


SEMOLINA AWARD MADE 


* 


Washington, D. C.—A contract 
for 580,000 Ibs of semolina was 
awarded to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
last week, the War Food Admin- 
istration announced. The con- 
tract price was $3.57', sack, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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bakery level would save substantial 
sums of money he might be spurred 
into action. 

On the bakery side, industry repre- 
sentatives are watching for signs of 
action on the part of subsidy officials 
and are prepared to resist any at- 
tempt to place the subsidy on the 
baker. Bakery price officials show 
signs of increasing worry over the 
price situation resulting from the 
lard-sugar shortage. Conditions in 
the supply of these two commod- 
ities are no better and actually show 
signs of being worse than was first 
feared. 

When the federation ceiling and 
subsidy committee makes its recom- 
mendations, the whole problem may 
be thrown into Congress when the 
hearings on the Stabilization Act ex- 
tension are opened on Feb. 26. The 
whole question is loaded with con- 
troversial dynamite which probably 
will result in some makeshift remedy, 
it is predicted. 


DSC Procedure 


The Defense Supplies Corp. has 
made no comment on what might be 
done after June 30, which must still 
be decided. 

The Taft amendment became a part 
of the price control law last summer 
when an attempt was made by con- 
gressmen and senators to prohibit a 
continuation of consumer subsidies. 
The text of this provision of the law 
is as follows: 
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“After June 30, 1945, neither the 
price administrator nor the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. nor any oth- 
er government corporation shall make 
any subsidy payments, or buy any 
commodities for the purpose of sell- 
ing them at a loss and thereby sub- 
sidizing directly or indirectly the sale 
of commodities, unless the money re- 
quired for such subsidies, or sale at 
a loss, has been appropriated by 
Congress for such purpose; and ap- 
propriations for such purpose are 
hereby authorized to be made.” 

Under the terms of this provision, 
if it is continued in the Stabilization 
Act, the DSC will have to formulate 
a request to Congress for an appro- 
priation and Congress will have to 
pass upon the request. Such ap- 
propriations generally are made in 
the closing days of a session and 
there is little expectation that the 
matter will be settled for many 
weeks. 

Meanwhile, it is important that 
millers make no sales of flour for 
grinding after June 30, with the ex- 
pectation that a subsidy will be paid 
on such sales. However, until June 
30 or until the matter is settled in 
Congress, millers can continue to sell 
flour with benefit of the subsidy pro- 
vided the flour is ground out before 
June 30. DSC can make payments in 
July for grind that takes place in 
June or before. 

Rather than give notice of the 
termination of the present subsidy on 
March 3, which would be required if 
the full 120 days were to be allowed 
for grinding out forward sales as pro- 
vided by DSC Regulation No. 4, the 
agency has decided not to give such 
termination notice but has warned 
millers that under the present law 
no subsidy payments can be made 
for flour ground after June 30, 1945, 
unless Congress provides a new ap- 

(Continued on page 16.) 


WFA Purchases 
8.900.000 Lbs 
Pacific Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Five vendors 
participated in sales of flour for Pa- 
cific Coast export last week, the War 
Food Administration announced. Pur- 
chases were made on Feb. 15, 1945. 

The largest single purchase was 
negotiated with Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, Wash., which 
offered 6,400,000 lbs of bakers’ bread 
flour at $3.33 sack, delivered Tacoma. 
The same company sold 250,000 lbs 
of cracker flour at $3, delivered Ta- 
coma. With these sales the company 
sold 2,000,000 lbs of millfeed and 
665,000 Ibs of wheat shorts, both at 
$36.45 ton, delivered at the same des- 
tination. 

Globe Mills of Los Angeles sold 
750,000 lbs of fancy patent flour, 
shipments to be made in different 
type containers. Of the total, 450,000 
Ibs were sold at $4.02 sack, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, and 300,000 Ibs at $3.55 
at the same port. With this flour, 
225,000 lbs of millfeed and 75,000 
lbs of shorts were sold at $41.24 ton, 
delivered. 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., of Pendleton, 
Oregon, sold 680,000 Ibs of cake and 
pastry flour at $2.70 sack, f.o.b. Pen- 
dleton, together with 270,000 lbs of 
millfeed at $41.24 ton. 

Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co. 
sold 410,000 lbs of special cake flour 
at $2.83 sack, and 250,000 lbs of 
cracker flour at $2.81, f.o.b. Portland, 
Oregon. In addition, this vendor sold 
250,000 Ibs of millfeed and 60,000 lbs 
of shorts, both priced at $41.24 ton, 
delivered. 

The Jerome (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. sold 200,000 lbs of cracker 
flour at $3.11 sack, delivered. 





Proposed ‘Area’ Definition Would 
Affect 30% of Country Elevators 


New York, N. Y.—A redefinition of 
“area of production” has been pro- 
posed by the wage and hour division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
which would exempt only grain eleva- 
tors in cities or towns of 2,500 popu- 
lation or less from the provisions of 
Fair Labor Standards Act (wage and 
hour law). 

A hearing on the proposed defini- 
tion will be held March 21 at the 
national office of the wage and hour 
division of the Labor Department, 
165 West 46th St., New York, L. 
Metcalf Walling, administrator, has 
announced. The proposed definition 
and any others that may be proposed 
will be considered at the hearing. 

Industry representatives esti- 
mate that approximately 30% of 
the now exempt elevators would 
be brought under the provisions 
of the wage and hour controls in 
the event the new definition of 

“area of production” exempts 

only elevators in towns of 2,500 

or less. 

The text of the definition as pro- 


posed by officials of the wage and 
hour division follows: 

“An individual shall be regarded as 
in the area of production within the 
meaning of Section 13(a) (10) or 
Section 7(c), as the case may be, if 
he is engaged in the operations speci- 
fied in such sections in an establish- 
ment which is located in the open 
country or in a rural community and 
which obtained during the preceding 
calendar year 95% or more of the 
dollar value of its products from 
farms in its immediate locality. 

“As used in this subsection ‘open 
country’ or ‘rural community’ shall 
not include any city or town of 2,500 
or greater population according to 
the latest available United States 
census or any area within three miles 
of a town or city with a population 
of 2,500 to 9,999, or six miles of a 
city with a population of 10,000 to 
24,999, or 10 miles of a city with a 
population of 25,000 to 99,999, or 20 
miles of a city with a population of 
100,000 or greater, measured by the 
shortest usable road from the town 
or city limits; and ‘immediate local- 


ity’ shall mean any distance, as meas- 
ured by the shortest usable road, of 
not more than 10 miles in a state 
with a density of population of more 
than 50 per square mile, or 15 miles 
in a state with a density of popula- 
tion of 20 to 50 per square mile, or - 
20 miles in a state with a density of 
population of less than 20*per square 
mile, according to the latest avail- 
able United States census.” 

Notice of intention to appear at 
the hearing should be filed with the 
administrator in New York not later 
than March 17. Written statements 
may be filed prior to the date of the 
hearing. 


Asks for Status Quo 

A preliminary hearing was held by 
the wage and hour division in New 
York Feb. 13-14. Ray Bowden of the 
National Grain Trade Council headed 
a group of witnesses representing the 
country elevator interests and read 
a prepared statement, in which all 
trade representatives collaborated, 
setting forth that the industry pro- 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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FEED INDUSTRY GROUP WILL 


MEET ON MARGINS OVER COST 


Vinson’s Office Continues Adamant in Insistence on Pric- 
ing Technique—New Policy May Be 
Applied to Grains 


Washington, D. C.—OPA will short- 
ly assemble a six-man feed industry 
group composed of three representa- 
tives each from Class A and B mix- 
ers to confer with the War Food Ad- 
ministration over methods by which 
the margin over replacement cost 
principle can be implemented in the 
revised formula feed order. When in- 
formed by Judge Fred M. Vinson that 
this pricing technique was to be made 
part of the redrawn MPR 378, OPA 
protested this ruling and asked for 
reconsideration of the Judge’s de- 
cision. 

Last week the Judge replied rather 
tartly, it is reported, that he was 
irked at repeated requests on the 
part of the price agency for recon- 
sideration of his rulings. He _ in- 
structed the price agency to proceed 
with consideration of margin over re- 
placement for formula feeds, but it 
believed that his letter did not con- 
vey precise instructions to the con- 
ferees that the controversial subject 
had to be used without further cavil. 
The Judge’s letter is inferred to have 
left an escape for the proponents of 
the margin over replacement policy 
if it is developed that influential pro- 
tests and evidence indicate that it 
may be inappropriate to adopt the 
policy at this time. Certain respon- 
sible WF A officials admit that the tim- 
ing of the consideration of this new 
provision is unfortunate inasmuch as 
OPA has already completed its re- 
draft of the feed order and has been 
ready to issue it for the past two 
weeks. 

Grain Trade Affected 


However, that detail is not likely 
to present a formidable obstacle to 
the adoption of the margin over re- 
placement technique. More impor- 
tant considerations may defeat th 
proposal, it is indicated. , 

Grain trade officials believe that 
when other trade elements such as 
country elevator operators realize 
that ultimately the new pricing policy 
may be applied all the way back to 
country levels, the farm producer 
will join in protest over the incor- 
poration of this device in the feed 
order. It was objections of this type 
from farm producers that stopped the 
adoption of the same policy in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable order. 

At WFA, where there are some 
sincere opponents to margins over re- 
placement, it has been pointed out 
that this policy will have the effect 
of destroying confidence in prices on 
the part of manufacturers and that 
once prices register sharp declines, 
recovery will be slow. It is also seen 
that trade margins will have to be 
widened considerably if the feed man- 
ufacturer is to be compensated for 
his loss of initiative in pricing his 
products competitively. 


“Sticky” Ceilings 

Sincere supporters of margins over 
replacement at WFA are primarily 
disturbed over that phenomenon of 
price control, “sticky” retail ceil- 
ings, which have provoked complaints 
from feed buyers. Further, it pointed 
out that persistence of retail prices 
to hold at ceilings widens the spread 
between the farm price and retail al- 


though some of the basic grain in- 
gredients have reflected’ sharp de- 
clines. 

Critics of the Vinson proposal say, 
however, that WFA advocates are 
selecting isolated instances to prove 
their case and that an impartial 
study of feed prices will show that 
manufactured feed prices have faith- 
fully recorded fluctuations in prices 
of basic commodities and in more 
than one instance have actually de- 
clined further than drops in basic in- 
gredient prices. 


What Is Replacement Cost? 


The forthcoming conference be- 
tween the industry representatives 
and government officials will, of 
course, cover these considerations, 
but the stumbling block that is an- 
ticipated is the difficulty in writing 
a definition of replacement which will 
provide the manufacturer with a cer- 
tain workable standard that will cov- 
er all contingencies that arise in the 
grain business. 

One prominent grain trade at- 
torney has suggested that if replace- 
ment cost is to be written into the 
regulation it might be wise to re- 
view the enforcement problem. In- 
stead of placing reliance on the ef- 
forts of enforcement agents, it is 
recommended that boards of arbitra- 
tion be set up within the industry and 
complaints over price violations be 
taken before these committees for 
decision. In congress, one legislator 
who has been studying the results 
of price control is alarmed over some 
enforcement aspects, believing that 
some enforcement suits for triple 
damages have been clearly out of pro- 
portion to the nature of the violation. 
It is suspected that this legislator 
leans to the “first bite” theory in 
connection with price violations. 
Trade attorneys do not believe that 
such a policy could find much sup- 
port as it provides a broad loophole 
for wilful violators. 


Legality Questioned 


The legality of Judge Vinson’s in- 
tervention in the re-draft of the feed 
order is questioned by trade attorneys 
who contend that he is assuming pow- 
ers exclusively those of the price ad- 
ministrator. Critics of the Vinson in- 
tervention say that he is only author- 
ized to intervene when disputes occur 
between WFA and OPA. In the case 
of formula feed, previously OPA at- 
torneys have ruled that such feed 
is a manufactured product and there- 
fore beyond the sphere of influence of 
WFA. Consequently, no dispute can 
exist between the two agencies and 
lacking a dispute Judge Vinson is ex- 
ceeding his power in this instance, it 
is said. However, this contention in- 
volves complex legal questions. which 
have not been adjudicated and prob- 
ably would consume many months of 
legal tilting before a final decision 
could be reached. 

Although only a limited industry 
group will meet with the government 
to discuss the Vinson order, the 
group which has been selected repre- 
sents strong industry members who 
reflect all categories and can be 
counted on to cover the subject 


thoroughly. Among those represent- 
ing industry will be Frank Boling of 
Hales and Hunter, Bruce Silcox of 
G.L.F. and Austin Carpenter, repre- 
senting Class B manufacturers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. BOLTE PROMOTED 


Arthur B. Bolte of Minneapolis, 
Pillsbury tax accountant for the past 
eight years, has been promoted to the 
position of director of budgetary con- 
trol for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Robert J. Hauer has been named tax 
accountant to succeed Mr. Bolte. Mr. 
Hauer was formerly assistant direc- 
tor of the Minnesota state income tax 
division. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTILLERS’ FLOUR 
OUTPUT DROPS AGAIN 


December Production Smallest for 
Year But More Mills Partici- 
pate—Year’s Total Up 


December production of distillers’ 
grits was the smallest monthly out- 
put for 1944, the report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census reveals. Mills 
produced 1,369,527 sacks in that 
month compared with 1,599,148 in 
November. The December total was 
larger than a year ago, however, 
when 1,098,653 sacks were turned out 
in that month. 

The 1944 total production of gran- 
ular flour was greater than in 1943, 
amounting to 19,086,779 sacks, com- 
pared with 15,242,409 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Mills used 3,230,994 bus of wheat 
for this purpose in December, com- 
pared with 2,603,201 a year earlier 
and the 1944 total of wheat used was 
44,644,159 bus, compared with 39,- 
336,502 in 1943. 

Millfeed production totaled 27,578 
tons in December against 23,165 tons 
a year ago. However, for the year 
1944 millfeed output from granular 
flour was smaller than in the preced- 
ing year, the past year’s aggregate 
being 383,909 tons and the 1943 total 
426,154. 

Thirty-four mills participated in 
granular flour trade in December, 
three more than in the preceding 
month, of which 14 worked on this 
product exclusively. 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 












Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1944— 
December... 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 ,578 
November... 31 3 1,599,148 3: 5 
October ... 34 1,2% 1,805,400 37,005 
September.. 40 4,481, 1,904,587 38,983 
August .... 36 3,7 1,595,198 31,492 
GU sccccces GF 1,407,460 27,876 
JUNE seccee 3h 8 53 1,626,261 31,928 
May .»...... 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
April ...... 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 
March .... 30 38,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January ... 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 $0,547 
Total - 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 
December.. 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
October ... 2 2,754,777 24,146 
September... 31 2,988,834 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 32,411 
OU 4s 6HKn 37 3,536,496 39,238 
SME Tdi ee 45 5,636,532 66,872 
ee 43 4,859,106 57,453 
April ...... 40 3,762,109 44,204 
March .... 35 3,866,545 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 25,458 
January... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
Totals .- 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
POST CELEBRATION 

New: York, N: Y.—The Post. Prod- 
ucts -Division. of. General Foods Corp. 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
On Sept. 23 it received the War Food 
Administration ._ Achievement | “A” 
award and a liberty ship launched 
Nov. 8 was named in honor of Mr. 
Post. 
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AFMA Convention 
Deferred “Until 
Conditions Warrant” 


Chicago, Ill—The board of direc. 
tors of the American Feed Manufac. 
turers Association at a meeting helq 
in Chicago, Feb. 9, decided to defer 
the 1945 convention. The resolution 
adopted read: “That we defer hold. 
ing the convention at any time unti] 
conditions warrant, the matter to be 
left with the executive committee to 
handle.” 

Just before the convention order 
was issued the directors were asked 
to vote for a 1945 meeting place. 
French Lick Springs, Ind., and Chi- 
cago were proposed, and although 
votes of all directors had not been 
recorded, the voting was slightly in 
favor of French Lick Springs. 

All of the directors but four at- 
tended the meeting, and the usual 
financial, membership and other re- 
ports were given. There also was a 
general discussion on postwar agri- 
culture, and it was decided to send al] 
members a copy of the report of the 
committee on postwar agricultural 
policy of the Association- of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities re- 
cently issued. 

The reports given at this meeting 
included that of the Feed Industry 
Council by Frank Boling and J. A, 
McConnell, and of the public rela- 
tions committee by L. R. Hawley. A 
report of the poultry situation was 
also given, including a resume of the 
recent conference of the Poultry and 
Egg National Board. The conference 
decided on an expansion of the Na- 
tional Board’s consumer information 
service as the first step in increasing 
the demand for poultry products. The 
feed industry is vitally interested in 
the postwar program of the poultry 
industry, and its campaign to increase 
domestic consumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE STORAGE SPACE FOR 
THE DALLES TO BE BUILT 


The Dalles, Oregon.—Additional 
storage facilities, expected to total 
500,000 bus, will be constructed here, 
according to plans of the Port Com- 
mission which has obtained the neces- 
sary priorities for construction of 
from 10 to 14 concrete bins. 

Each bin will be 20 by 103 feet, 
with the number of bins to be deter- 
mined by the cost. The commission 
voted a bond issue of $150,000 to 
build a duplicate of the present ele- 
vator, but priorities could not be 
obtained for that type of construc- 
tion. 

The new facilities will be leased to 
the Continental Grain Co. under an 
arrangement providing for long-term 
amortization of the investment. A 
tunnel will be provided for a conveyor 
connecting with the bins. 











EMBARRASSING 

Chicago, Ill.—Lt. Com. George 
W. Cassleman is much embar- 
rassed. 

Home after 31 months of sea 
duty, he is wearing the legion of 
merit and bronze star decora- 
tions for achievements in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Lt. Com. Cassleman, formerly. 
a Chicago salesman for General 
Mills, Inc., is in. command of a 
destroyer escort—the U. S. S. 
Pillsbury. 
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OPA in Agreement 
on Bankhead-Brown 
Parity Amendment 


Washington, D. C.—Parity to pro- 
ducers of wheat, cotton and other 
farm commodities covered in the 
Bankhead-Brown amendment to the 
Stabilization Act will not meet any 
objections from the Office of Price 
Administration, according to a state- 
ment made last week by Senator 
Bankhead. 

According to the senator, “neither 
the President nor Congress will let 
the farmer down at this critical pe- 
riod.” 

“Farmers have not been getting 
parity as recently as January,” Sena- 
tor Bankhead said, “and the present 
loan rate of 92144% does not assure 
adequate purchasing power to farm 
consumers.” 

Evident contradictions in the Bank- 
head statement were in part ex- 
plained by subsequent comment from 
him that he attributed failure to re- 
turn parity to farm producers to poor 
administration on the part of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The sena- 
tor believes that parity can be re- 
turned to farmers through the use 
of “all lawful action” as required by 
the Stabilization Act. 

Previously it had been believed 
that Senator Bankhead, although 
pessimistic over the price outlook for 
farm commodities, had determined 
not to press any new plan. While 
there is some suspicion that his state- 
ment may be a trial balloon, it must 
be kept in mind that last year his 
efforts to obtain preferential treat- 
ment for cotton were similarly dis- 
counted, but he succeeded in winning 
his point. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DESCRIBES NUTRITION WORK 

New York, N. Y.—A detailed de- 
scription of the work being done by 
the Public Health Research Institute 
of the City of New York was present- 
ed by Dr. Otto A. Bessey, director 
of the institute, at the dinner meet- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR PRODUCTION GAIN 2.8% 
1944 CENSUS REPORT SHOWS 


Lagging Operations in Final Two Months of Year Cuts 
Total Increase Over 1943—Output 
236,369,421 Sacks 


ing of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, here Feb. 6. Dr. Bessey, 
who also is assistant editor of Nu- 
trition Reviews, spoke of the close 
relationship between nutrition and 
public health and explained, by the 
use of slide pictures, the research 
work the institute has carried on. 
The next meeting of the New York 
Section will be held March 12. 
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ANOTHER STAR 
* * * 
Three Merck & Co. Plants Win 
Army - Navy Production 
Award for Fourth Time 


New York, N. Y.—For the fourth 
time, the Army-Navy “E” award has 
been received by the employees of all 
three plants of Merck & Co., Inc., lo- 
cated at Rahway, N. J., Elkton, Va., 
and Philadelphia. 

In his letter notifying the company 
of the award, Robert Patterson, un- 
dersecretary of war, said, “By main- 
taining the distinguished record which 
previously brought you distinction, 
you are once again proving your lead- 
ership on the production front. This 
third white star added to your Army- 
Navy production award flag carries 
with it the thanks and congratula- 
tions of our armed forces.” 

Among the hundreds of Merck 
chemicals used by the army and navy 
are penicillin, DDT (insecticide), the 
sulfa-drugs, atabrine (anti-malarial), 
and vitamins. The company has sup- 
plied more than 30,000,000 packages 
of chemicals to the armed forces, Red 
Cross and lend-lease since Pear] Har- 
bor. In addition it has been supply- 
ing essential civilian needs for hun- 
dreds of important chemicals and 
drugs. 
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NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Morris Fried- 

man was installed as general manager 

of the Penn Mutual Grocery Co., 

Philadelphia, recently. He has been 

a member of the board of directors 

for several years. The company has 

a membership of more than 500 re- 

tail grocery stores. 











CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Cénsus of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics 
only mills which are now manufacturing 
annually, 


on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 


the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


79 


lor December, 1944, 895 companies report 1,020 mills, of which 73, with daily capacity 


of 31,320 sacks, were idle. 


the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 
218,282,705 sacks, reported for that vear. 

wheat ground averaged 139.6 lbs per sack of flour in December, 139.3 in Novem- 
139.0 in August, 139.1 in July, 139.2 in June, 
139.3 in February, and 139.5 in January, 1944. 


flour, 
The 
ber, 139.1 in October, 139.0 in September, 





139.0 in May, 138.8 in April, 139.1 in March, 


Of the 1,020 mills which reported detailed production data at 
989 accounted for 93.4% of the total wheat 


The offal reported amounted to 40.4 Ibs per sack of flour in December, 40.1 in November, 
39.8 in October, 39.7 in September, 39.6 in August, 39.7 in July, 40.0 in June, 40.2 in May, 
9.6 in April, 40.0 in March, 39.9 in February, and 40.2 in January, 1944. 





Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 


| Production———————, Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1944— porting ground. bus flour. sacks Offal.Ihs pacity. sacks of flour erated 
1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 
1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 78.0 
1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 1,144.939 139.1 71.6 
1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 795,782,892 1,144,511 139.0 70.1 
1,006 46,670,552 20,146,857 798,575,298 1,143,982 139.0 65.2 
1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725.247.719 1,143,043 139.1 63.9 
975 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 139.2 60.2 
97 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 6 


975 40,972,352 
977 46,019,888 
981 46,441,265 
981 52,063,318 


17,714,445 701,801,527 
19,846,083 793,659,144 
20,009,677 799,385,527 
22,400,359 901,486,003 


1,144,498 138.8 6 
1,136,919 139.1 6 
1,136,739 139.3 7 
1,135,807 139.5 7 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 


7-—Production—, 


Wheat Wheat 
ground, bus flour, sacks 


Ye eee 45,280,190 19,467,854 785,430,793 
tC Bate 48,575,110 20,961,751 836,086,163 
Sa a 8 45,128,160 19,505,893 770,110,711 
PY a oe 40,925,782 17,580,534 705,256,939 
940 devas oon 35,609,942 15,308,253 612 


Pet. 

Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 

Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat flour ca- persack persack oper- 
offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
1,067,312 139.6 40.3 73.0 

1,068,347 139.0 39.9 75.5 

1,042,265 138.8 39.5 72.0 

1,030,752 139.7 40.1 65.6 

,900,737 1,025,956 139.6 40.0 59.7 


The “identical” mills included in the above table are those which havé reported regu- 
larly for each year since 1940. As the production by these mills accounted for 97.5% of 
the 19,975,952 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,020 mills for 


December, 1944, the annual comparisons are fully significant. 


During December, 39 of 


these mills, with a daily capacity of 18,553 sacks, were idle, and eight mills with a daily 


capacity of 17,520 sacks, produced only granular flour. 


Since Jan. 1, 1944, seven mills 


have been reported as out of business, five as destroyed by fire and five as dismantled. 
The total capacity of these 17 mills was given as 4,600 sacks. 


A 1944 flour production 2.86% 
greater than in the previous calendar 
year is shown in the report of the 
Bureau of the Census, issued last 
week. The gain was cut down in 
the last two months of the year when 
flour output fell short of the corre- 
sponding 1943 level. 

Total output of regular flour 
amounted to 236,369,431 sacks in 
1944, compared with 229,775,712 in 
1943 and 212,917,944 in 1942. 

In addition, mills turned out more 
granular flour for alcohol in 1944, 
when the total amounted to 19,086,- 
779 sacks, compared with 15,242,409 
in 1943, the first year of this type of 
business. 

Wheat consumption in 1944 
amounted to 548,236,816 bus, and in 
the previous year it was 531,512,000 
bus. In addition, for granular flour 
millers ground 44,644,159 bus, com- 
pared with 39,336,502 in the preced- 
ing year. Thus, the industry con- 
sumed altogether some 22,033,000 bus 
more wheat last year than in the 
preceding one. 

Over-all millfeed production was 
only 141,803 tons larger in 1944. Al- 
though the offal from regular flour 
production was 184,048 tons greater, 
the feed output from granular flour 
was down 42,245 tons compared with 
the previous year. Total millfeed 
output of all classes amounted to 
5,105,738 tons in 1944, against 4,963,- 
935 tons in the preceding year. 


December Output 

The census report for December 
showed production of 19,975,952 sacks 
in that month, compared with 20,- 
680,566 in November and 21,332,364 
in December, 1943. Rate of opera- 
tion was 74.5% the lowest for any 
month since last August and com- 
pared with 75.8% a year earlier. This 
figure applies to granular and regu- 
lar flour combined. On regular flour 
only, rate of operations averaged 
68.8% in December, compared with 
72.1% a year before. 

Mills consumed around 46,485,337 
bus of wheat in December for regu- 
lar flour and 3,230,994 bus for mak- 
ing distillers’ meal. A year earlier 
wheat consumption amounted to 49,- 
462,543 bus for flour and 2,603,210 
bus for grits. 

December yields were the poorest 
of the present crop year so far, aver- 
aging 139.6 lbs of wheat per barrel 
of flour, compared with 139.1 a year 
earlier. The average for the crop 
year so far is 139.2 lbs, against 139 
in 1943. Most of the hard wheat 
states of the Middle West required 
more wheat per sack of flour this 
year. 

December millfeed production was 
403,591 tons from regular flour and 
27,577 from granular flour. A year 
before, millfeed totals were 476,028 
tons and 23,160, respectively. Mills 
averaged 40.4 lbs of offal per sack 
of regular flour in December this year 
and 39.9 a year ago. 


Larger Units Lose 
Most of the loss in output in De- 
cember. compared with a year earlier 
was sustained by mills in the largest 
capacity group and probably was to 
some extent a reflection of shipping 
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difficulties in the northeastern states. 

Kansas remained in the lead in 
December among all states as flour 
producers, but its relative position 
was a little lower. The state turned 
out 14.3% of all flour produced, com- 
pared with 14.4 in November and 
16.7 a year ago. Minnesota rose to 
second place with a percentage figure 
of 13.6, compared with 12.9 in No- 
vember and 11.5 last year. New 
York was third with 12.4 compared 
with 13.1 in November and 12.3 a 
year ago. 

Missouri, in fourth place, produced 
7.8% of the total output, the same as 
in November, and compared with 9.1 a 
year ago. Texas’ percentage of busi- 
ness was 6.5, against 6.3 in Novem- 
ber and 5.6 a year ago. Illinois pro- 
duced 5.6% of the total, compared 
with 6 in the preceding month and 
5.4 a year ago. 

DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Dec., 1944, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 














Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 
State mills sacks 
Se ee 6,6 2,857,789 
New York 28 ) 2,485,876 
Minnesota 42 6,5 2,712,929 
Missouri 52 pm 1,558,307 
Texas 32 3, 1,300,018 
PISIOID ke eccanais BS 2, 1,125,245 
Washington im 17 2,2 1,013,928 
Oklahoma ..... 30 2, 914,377 
oo rere ieee Oe ) 763,805 
CROROR. ib vesiuss 18 1,3 »742 
NGEDTQSEG 0.2652. 29 1,3 4,415 
OCMMTOTER «0.68% 10 § 5,5 
Tennessee ...... 52 9 
TOWR gcc ctecieove 9 
INGIONA = 6s esse ‘ 14 
Kentucky ....... 63 
Michigan .. 39 
THEE. cies ee 
North Dakota .. 10 
Montana ..... ‘ 15 
COlOraado isvseers 18 
BPEL, | obin's 0d 24-006 18 602,640 
Wisconsin ...... 7 107,680 
Pennsylvania ... 104 340,965 
North Carolina . 35 273,671 
IGG: 26.0.0 vic cess 14 319,551 
Maryland 2.6000 23 248,167 
SOONMED i cndines 9 123,500 
South Carolina 9 47,585 
West Virginia .. 10 
Other states* ... 29 
United States..1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1: Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


FARMERS WELCOME SNOW 

Kalispell, Mont.—Intermittent falls 
of wet snow last week were welcomed 
by farmers, cutting down a moisture 
deficiency since last fall and also act-~ 
ing as a blanket for between 12,000 
and 13,000 acres of winter wheat. 








THE JACKPOT 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Imagine find- 
ing two packages of cigarettes 
cached in a loaf of bread! Dr. 
Maurice Goldsmith bought three 
loaves of a nationally known 
bread at Giant Eagle super mar- 
ket here. One bore a double 
wrapper and the bread had been 
carefully cut away to make a 
hole just big enough to hold the 
cigarettes. Two packs of Ches- 
terfields fell out. “Neither I nor 
my wife are smokers, so the cig- 
arettes are on their way to India 
to our son, Lt. William Gold- 
smith,” Dr. Goldsmith said. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS EQUAL 


TO 49 DAYS’ RUNNING TIME 


Report of Bureau of Census Shows Smaller Holdings 
on January 1—More Wheat Stored 
for Others 


Millers’ wheat stocks on Jan. 1 
amounted to about 49 days’ full op- 
erations, according to the compila- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census re- 
leased this week. This compares with 
60 days a year ago and 51 days two 
years ago. 

With the wheat futures market 
offering little in the way of hedging 
protection under present circum- 
stances, the figures on wheat stocks 
bear a close relationship to unfilled 
forward sales. Mills’ unfilled orders 
generally are believed to be less than 
a year ago when the volume of for- 
ward sales was relatively high for 
many companies. 

Millers’ wheat stocks Jan. 1 
amounted to 126,992,608 bus, com- 
pared with 144,259,243 on Oct. 1 and 
156,255,987 bus a year ago. The big 
drop compared with a year ago is 
mostly accounted for by declines of 
9,000,000 bus in Kansas, 5,000,000 in 
Missouri, 3,000,000 each in New York 
and Minnesota and 2,000,000 in Tex- 
as. There was a 3,000,000 drop also 
on the Pacific Coast. 

However, mills were storing more 
wheat for others than they were a 
year ago. The report shows 37,789,- 
627 bus stored for others, compared 
with 17,531,611 last year. As a re- 
sult the total of all wheat stocks 
stored in mills and mill elevators is 
only moderately less than a year ago, 
this: year’s figure being 164,782,235 
bus compared with 173,787,598. 

Distribution of millers’ stocks in 
various positions compared with a 
year ago was as follows: 


co Jan. 1 
1945 





Mills and mill elevators.. 78,063 
Country elevators ........ 5,599 
Public terminals ......... 7,889 
Private terminals ........ 6,793 
Transit—to arrive 28,649 


Wheat flour stocks held in all po- 
sitions amounted to 6,997,654 sacks, 
compared with 6,779,292 on Oct. 1, 
1944, and 7,891,625 on Jan. 1, 1944. 

Reports were received from 798 
milling companies owning or operat- 
ing 958 mills. These mills accounted 
for 92.7% of the total wheat flour 
production in the biennial census of 


manufactures of 1939. Of the con- 
cerns reporting, 16 held no stocks 
of wheat or flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. George O. 
Burr of the department of physio- 
logical chemistry, University of Min- 
nesota, will present a critical evalu- 
ation of current methods of protein 
testing at a meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Friday, Feb. 23. 
The luncheon meeting will be held at 
the Andrews Hotel. 
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March Feed Wheat 
for S$. W. Equal 
to February Quota 


Kansas City, Mo.—Feed manufac- 
turers of the Southwest will receive 
the same amount of feed wheat in 
March they got in February, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. announced 
this week. 

Arkansas’ and St. Louis will get 
their regular allocation, and feed 
manufacturers in the remainder of 
the southwestern area will divide 
about 530,000 bus, it was learned. 
Colorado and New Mexico received 
no allocation. 

Missouri gets 225,000 bus, Texas 
162,000, Oklahoma 54,000, Kansas 
45,000, Nebraska 45,000. 

Manufacturers in this area, al- 
ready approaching the chick feed sea- 
son, have been handicapped recently 
because of the continuing scarcity of 
millfeeds. 
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TO CONSIDER SBA PLANS 


Atlanta, Ga.—The board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation will consider the problem of 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the 


following statistics on stocks of wheat and 


wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1944. Reports 
were received from 798 milling concerns owning or operating 958 mills. These mills ac- 
counted for 92.7% of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 sacks) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 798 concerns reporting, 16 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on Dec. 31, 1944. Data on stocks as of Sept. 30, June 30, 


present for comparison. 
and March 31, 


and March 31, are 
Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30, 


Number of milling concerns reporting........ 
Number of mills represented 
Daily capacity in sacks of wheat fiour...... 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output* 


Total wheat stocks 


ES NE dale 4 0 C60 6:b b's BO0 8 0040 06 
WEOTO. ZOP: GEMOTE ooccicsccccevccceerve 
In mills and mill elevators attached to 
i: SE. 6 624046 bh0 6 0b 004 <6 O88 
My (es SV View bu 66 2 b.900 S06 


Stored for others 
In all other positions, 


total 


re a SNE, CORES ek cere vccccevios 

In country elevators 

In public terminal elevators 

In private terminal elevators not at- 

tached to mills 

In transit and bought to arrive...... 

Stored for others, total 
Wheat flour stocks held by millse— 

In mills, public and private warehouses, 

and in transit—sold and unsold—total 


Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills 
1944: 











Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30, March 31, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 

798 801 775 782 

958 961 935 942 
1,124,332 1,130,645 1,121,568 1,123,667 
92.7 92.8 92.4 92.8 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
164,782,235 196,973,008 131,487,383 144,562,606 
126,992,608 144,259,243 113,492,172 133,444,528 
37,789,627 52,713,765 17,995,211 11,118,078 

















102,590,186 125,749,991 92,184,153 
78,062,701 94,318,045 5 326 ©6886, 982,051 
24,527,485 31,431,946 ,855,70 5,202,102 
62,192,049 71,223,017 49,034,050 52,378,453 
48,929,907 49,941,198 42,894,546 46,462,477 
5,598,919 7,971,481 3,147,674 5,490,103 

7,889,203 10,583,285 4,510,414 6,357,390 
6,792,894 8,314,419 6,208,895 9,069,430 

28,648,891 23,072,013 29,027,563 25,545,554 

13,262,142 21,281,819 6,139,504 5,915,976 
Sacks Sacks Sacks Sacks 
6,997,654 6,799,292 6,709,797 8,116,630 


*Based on the total output (218,282,705 sacks) of wheat flour as shown by the return 


of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. 


the 1945 convention of the associa- 
tion, when the board meets Feb. 22 
at Charlotte, N. C. Due to the gov- 
ernment ban on conventions, the con- 
vention and meetings committee of 
the association has recommended to 
the board that convention activity be 
suspended until the ban is lifted. 
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BUYS MOUNT CARMEL MILL 


The Mount Carmel Roller Mills, 
Marion, Va., have been purchased by 
Mr. Trott of Griffin, Ga. Operations 
of the plant, which is now undergoing 
renovation, will begin in a few weeks. 
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Subsidized Export 
Flour Sales Total 
315,648,086 Lbs. 


Washington, D. C.—Through Feb. 
16, exporters had reported to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export sales 
of flour under the Wheat Flour Ex- 
port Program aggregating 315,648,- 
086 Ibs. 

Exporters had reported aggregate 
export sales under the Wheat Export 
Program of 290,882 bus of wheat. 

The flour and wheat sales together 
were equivalent to approximately 7,- 
708,600 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 





Flour Wheat 
Destination— (ibs) (bus) 
So PSS ee ee Pere 200,524,770 $8,550 
Ae ror er eee 11,971,411 
Neth. West Indies .. 1,899,082 ee 
Dominican Republic... 1,611,400 6,000 
RRR a 185,400 
British Virgin Islands 10,000 
Se eee 27,044,741 
ok ck, Ce Eee 21,365,488 
.i |). Se 14,905,402 pauae 
Oo ee ee 1,231,360 151,279 
no le. oe 427,460 ae4 
CHURCOMIBIG: 6 oc céecees 7,791,368 
Costa Rica 


5,063,970 
5,316,58 





El Salvador 
Panama 
Nicaragua 
British Honduras 
Honduras 
Newfoundland 
Spanish Morocco 
and Tangiers 
Morocco 
Portugal 
Mexico 


583 





3,493,800 
938,040 


24,750 


12,000 


3,733,520 
65,850 
100,000 





Totals . 315,648,086 


Science, Industry 
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Slight Relaxation 
of Convention Ban 
Announced by ODT 


Washington, D. C.—The task of re. 
viewing the applications which haye 
been pouring into the office of the way 
committee on conventions has become 
so burdensome, the committee has de. 
cided that conventions, conferences 
and group meetings which have an 
out-of-town attendance of 50 or less 
in addition to the local attendance. 
will not require permits, it was apn. 
nounced recently. 

It was emphasized by Col. J. Mon. 
roe Johnson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, that this action did not constitute 
approval of such meetings. “As a 
matter of fact,” said Col. Johnson, 
“the committee feels strongly that 
every gathering which utilizes trans. 
portation of any kind, hotel facilities 
or which cuts into the critically short 
supply of war materials and man. 
power should be cancelled or at least 
postponed until such time as the sit- 
uation becomes less critical than it 
is now.” ‘ 

As it now stands, the interpreta- 
tion of local meetings which do not 
require permits is “any meeting of 
a purely local nature, which is at- 
tended by not more than 50 persons 
who use transportation other than 
the regular facilities available with- 
in the city or suburban area—or in 
the case of a rural community, with- 
in the normal trading area—and for 
whom no hotel sleeping accommoda- 
tions are required.” 

It was also announced by the com- 
mittee that trade shows, including 
cattle, horse, dog, horticultural and 
similar events may not be held with- 
out committee approval if attendance, 
entries or exhibitors are drawn from 
an area outside of that served by 
local or suburban transportation facil- 
ities—or in the case of rural com- 
munities, transportation facilities 
within the normal trading area—and 
for which hotel sleeping accommoda- 
tions are required. 


— <> a —— 


Review Progress 


of Research in Winter Wheat Quality 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Approximate- 
ly 50 papers and talks by federal and 
state research scientists and repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry 
were included in the program at the 
hard winter wheat improvement con- 
ference held at Kansas State College, 
Feb. 12-14. 

Highlights of the three-day pro- 
gram included the after-dinner talk 
made by Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of the college; the discussion 
of “Varietal Quality as Seen by the 
Miller and Baker,” by T. C. Roberts, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and “The Need for Additional 
Research From the Standpoint of the 
Miller and Baker,’ by Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

In his talk, President Eisenhower 
spoke of the food needs of liberated 
countries, using first-hand informa- 
tion obtained on his trip to Africa 
and also information gained during 
the time he was assistant chief of 
the Office of War Information. He 
made only brief mention of quality in 
wheat but left no doubt that he 
fully appreciates the situation when 


he said that soon any farmer who 
grows poor quality wheat will ‘take 
it on the chin.” 

In addition to the papers on wheat 
and flour quality by Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Reed, other phases of this sub- 
ject were discussed by Dr. J. A. Shell- 
enberger, R. O. Pence and John A. 
Johnson of the college’s department 
of milling industry, and by Karl F. 
Finney, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Wooster, Ohio. Mr. Finney 
described a hydration test that may 
be useful in differentiating between 
a good and poor quality flour milled 
from superior and inferior wheat va- 
rieties. 

Other discussions on the three-day 
program included a wealth of ma- 
terial giving clear evidence of the 
distinct progress being made in wheat 
improvement under the well co-or- 
dinated federal-state program in the 
hard red winter wheat area. Many 
cases will be cited in an early issue 
of The Northwestern Miller as typical 
examples of forward steps being tak- 
en by research men, steps that are 
bearing fruit on the farm, in the mill 
and in the bakeshop. 
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MILL CLOSES AFTER 
90 YEARS’ OPERATION 


—~<— 
Wisconsin Milling Co. Was Built in 
1857—E. O. Wright Will Enter 
Flour Brokerage 


The mill of the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., at Menomonie, Wis., closed last 
week, after having been in operation 
almost 90 years. It was built in 1857 
by Knapp, Stout & Co., but was taken 
over in 1906 by the then newly organ- 
ized Wisconsin Milling Co., of which 
E. O. Wright became manager, and 
jater president. Mr. Wright had 
been chief accountant for the old 
Millers and Manufacturers Insurance 
Co., and got his first milling experi- 
ence with the mill at Montgomery, 
Minn. 

Changing 


economic conditions 


brought about the closing of the mill. 
Early last year, the company sold its 
feed unit, which manufactures con- 
centrates and special feeds, to Robert 


E. O. Wright 


L. Pierce, who operates under the 
name Wisconsin Milling, Inc. Nego- 
tiations are now under way for the 
sale of the equipment in the flour 
mill proper, and, when this is shipped, 
it is expected that the building will 
be used for another line of business. 

Mr. Wright retains the ownership 
of the private brands of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., and plans to con- 
tinue in business as a flour broker. 
He has old-established connections 
in the central states and Atlantic 
seaboard territory, and expects to 
be able to continue supplying these 
with their flour requirements. 
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FRANK 0. FOWLER, PIONEER 
WINNIPEG GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—F rank O. Fowler, 
former mayor of Winnipeg, and gen- 
eral manager of the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Exchange Clearing As- 
sociation, died Feb. 17 following a 
heart attack, suffered at the Manitoba 
Club. Mr. Fowler was 83, and had 
been in excellent health up to the 
time of his death. He had been gen- 
eral manager of the Exchange Clear- 
Ing House for. the past 40 years. 

Born in Wingham, Ont., in Decem- 
ber, 1861, Mr. Fowler came to Man- 
itoba at the age of 20, and started 
farming at Nesbitt. In 1892 he moved 
to Wawanesa, where he became a 
grain buyer. In 1897 he was elected 
to the provincial legislature and 
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served there until 1903,-when he re- 
tired from politics. 

A member of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association; prior to the or- 
ganization of the Winnipeg’ Grain 
Exchange, Mr. Fowler became super- 
visor of that. association in 1901, 
shortly after coming to Winnipeg. In 
1904 the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
organized the Clearing Association, 
and he became its manager, a posi- 
tion which he held until his death. 
Mr. Fowler took a keen interest in 
community welfare work, and was an 
ardent sportsman. He is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 
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FEW PRICE CHANGES 








Basic Prices Unchanged But Border 
of Area A Is Moved 
Westward 


Washington, D. C.—The revised 
corn price regulation has been issued 
as Supplement 4 to Food Products 
Regulation No. 2, effective Feb. 26, 
and superseding MPR 346 which is 
revoked at the same time. The basic 
prices for No. 2 yellow and No. 2 
mixed remain the same at $1.16 bu, 
Chicago, and all white corn carries a 
15c bu premium over yellow. 

Substantial adjustment is effected 
in feathering out prices in the states 
of Ohio, eastern and southern Indiana 
and southern Illinois, eastern Ken- 
tucky, eastern Tennessee and West 
Virginia by moving the eastern bor- 
der of Area A of MPR 346 further 
west. This change has the effect of 
increasing prices in some counties 
from 2c to 9c bu with the largest 
increases taking place in Kentucky. 
This change is necessary, according 
to the Office of Price Administration, 
to maintain corn supplies in these 
regions which were formerly surplus 
production counties but are now def- 
icit areas. With these changes it 
has also been necessary to discon- 
tinue Cairo, Il]., Nashville and Buf- 
falo as basing points. 

To make the new supplement con- 
form to the condition of this year’s 
corn crop, OPA has widened its 
schedule of discounts for moisture. 
Discounts start at 1c bu for each 
144% of moisture over 18% and run 
up to 20%. For moisture over 20%, 


EXTENSIVE ARMY FLOUR 
BUYING REPORTED 

The army is buying green dot 
flour in both the Southwest and 
the Northwest for civilian feed- 
ing in liberated areas. How 
much flour is to be taken is not 
known, but it appears that the 
amount desired is quite large. So 
far reports of the green dot buy- 
ing extend from Texas through 
the Kansas City area and into 
the Northwest. In the South- 
west, millers bidding on the green 
dot business are said to be not 
as hungry for that business as 
usual, because of the car and 
labor shortage and the uncertain 
prospects with regard to the sub- 
sidy. Consequently millers’ price 
ideas are firmer than previous 
army offers. The army request 
is for April and May delivery, 
which poses a problem for most 
mills, as they are behind on their 
current business and find little 
room for this government order. 
This factor may serve to reduce 
offers below what the army 
would like. 
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UNRRA Reported to Be Readying 
Buying Program for Balkan Area 


Washington, D. C.—Procurement of flour and other cereal products for 
overseas relief feeding may soon be started by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, according to plans recently revealed by 
officials of that agency. Programs for Balkan countries have been approved 
and procurement will be started upon definite allocation of shipping space. 

Countries that will participate in the UNRRA program at the present 
time include Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Greece, Yugoslavia and Italy. 

Officials at UNRRA are puzzled over their inability to obtain flours of 
a protein content higher than 10.25% and also over the limited offerings of 
semolina from domestic mills but are reconciled to the low protein offerings 
which are comparable to army procurement levels. 

Industry representatives here have not been optimistic over UNRRA 
procurement reaching the levels predicted for it but recently there has been 
increased agitation for increased UNRRA activity which may lead to an 
accelerated program on the part of the relief agency. - 








discounts are provided at 1%c for 
each %% over 20%. 

Damaged, heating, sour or musty 
corn carries an additional scale of 
discounts to the regular grade and 
moisture discounts ranging from 1c 
to 5c bu. 

An additional merchandising charge 
for vessel movement of corn has been 
provided to compensate shippers for 
risks in accumulating quantities for 
vessel shipment. 

The retail store provision is 
changed to cover any retail business 
where sacked or packaged corn is 
received in store and sold at retail in 
sacks or packages. Wholesale and 
retail mark-ups are provided for es- 
tablishments which do not qualify 
under the retail store regulation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OSCAR L. BARR DIES 
Oscar L. Barr, 57, grain elevator 


operator at Bicknell, Ind., died Feb. 
13 as a result of injuries suffered the 








preceding day when he fell from a 
14-ft ladder while razing a concrete 
block building near his elevator. Mr. 
Barr was a past president of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Association and 
of the Indiana Implement Dealers 
Association. He was a director of 
the National Farm Equipment Asso- 
ciation. Surviving are the widow and 
two sons, both of whom are in the 
Navy. 
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G. B. NEELY RE-ELECTED 

Oklahoma City, Okla——The Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Association, 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association and other organizations, 
closed its 20th annual convention here 
Jan. 26 with the re-election of G. B. 
Neely, Geary, president. C. C. Mill- 
er, Elk City, was elected first vice 
president; V. L. Hughes, Drummond, 
second vice president, and Hugo Grau- 
mann, Stillwater, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 








Wyoming Legislature First to Pass 
Flour Enrichment Bill This Year 


Chicago, I1l.—Wyoming is the first 
state this year to enact a statute to 
require all white flour and white 
bread sold within its borders to be 


enriched. House Bill 90, the uni- 
form enrichment bill, was adopted 
early last week by the Wyoming 


house, and the senate approved the 
measure Feb. 15. It now awaits the 
governor’s signature. 

The bill has been introduced in the 
legislatures of seven states during the 
past week, bringing the total to 25. 
Those states are: Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Iowa, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Vermont and West Virginia. 

It is expected that the bill will be 
introduced in the near future in the 
legislatures of Idaho, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. 

The Montana proposal was with- 
drawn early last week after it ap- 
peared that the farm organizations 
would be opposed on the ground that 
its enactment would tend to depre- 
ciate the premium character of Mon- 
tana wheat. Farm groups in other 
states are aiding the bill, officials of 
the Millers National Federation, 
sponsor of the legislation, report. 

The enrichment bill has been passed 
by the house in Georgia, Oregon and 
South Dakota. In- Washington the 
senate has approved the bill and 
sent it to the house for action. 

In West Virginia companion bills 
were introduced in both branches of 
the legislature and committees of 


both have approved the measure for 
passage. 

A senate committee in Kansas has 
approved the measure for passage. 

No action has been taken, other 
than introduction of the bill, in the 
following states: 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
and Utah. 

“When the bill appears in millers’ 
home states, they should address the 
legislators in its behalf,’ Herman. 
Steen, vice president of the federa- 
tion, advised. ‘Millers should also 
ask trade connections anywhere to 
work for the bill, the objective of 
which is to improve the American 
diet. In the attainment of that ob- 
jective, the miller plays an important 
part,” he added. 





FRENCH AFRICAN FLOUR 
OFFERS REQUESTED 

Washington, D. C. — Under 
award 391, the War Food Admin- 
istration is soliciting offers of 4,- 
728,800 Ibs of 10.25% protein, 
47% ash flour for shipment to 
French West Africa through the 
port of New York. Offers are to 
be in Washington by Feb. 27 for 
acceptance Feb. 28. 
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SUBSIDY UNCERTAINTY ADDS 


TO FLOUR DELIVERY WORRIES 


Scarcity of Cars Hampers Efforts to Grind Out Orders 
Before June 30 Deadline—Mills Not Interested 
_in Adding to Bookings 


Millers still are concentrating their 
efforts on getting out deliveries of 
flour previously contracted rather 
than striving for new bookings. The 
problem of car shortages remains un- 
improved and the cumulative delay in 
shipments is rendered even more dis- 
concerting by the 
recent announce- 
ment that the sub- 
sidy payments will 
be discontinued on 
wheat ground aft- 
er June 30, 1945, unless Congress ex- 
tends the subsidy program. Until 
mills can see their way out on orders 
now on the books for grinding before 
that date, they are not much inter- 
ested in taking on new orders. Mean- 
while, flour buyers as a rule show rel- 
atively little concern over the uncer- 
tainty of the subsidy payments. They, 
too, would like to have delivery on 
previous contracts and apparently are 
willing to take their chances on some 
reaction in prices based upon war 
developments or an extension of the 
subsidy before the deadline date ar- 
rives. 

The tension in the eastern trans- 
portation situation appears to have 
eased somewhat. Weather has mod- 
erated and buyers feel that the worst 
of the emergency has passed. Deliv- 
eries are expected to continue delin- 
quent for some time, however, be- 
cause of the car shortage. 





Southwestern Trade Lags 


Despite the unsettled condition of 
the flour market, with millers in no 
position to sell freely, buyers have 
not yet attempted to see what. they 
can book for the next four months. 
With the exception of one large 
booking for March and April to a 


large central states chain, business 
in the Southwest last week was light. 
Sales amounted to 34% of capacity, 
as compared with 94% the previous 
week and 58% a year ago. Millers 
are not at all eager to put sales on 
the books, and this disposition is 
being evidenced in prices. With no 
subsidy assurance after June 30, 
1945, millers cannot afford to take 
a chance on a sale that might ex- 
tend beyond that date. Clears still 
are weak, with production exceeding 
the outlets. Winter wheat mills en- 
gaged in export business are consist- 
ently working a satisfactory volume 
to Latin American countries. Run- 
ning time is being maintained by 
building up inventories whenever cars 
are not available. 


Some Spring Buying 

A number of bakers bought spring 
wheat flour last week, especially 
those who have been buying hand-to- 
mouth. While no large bookings were 
reported, there was enough scattered 
buying to bring bookings of spring 
wheat mills up to around 75% of 
capacity, as compared with 60% a 
week earlier and 90% a year ago. 
Millers are more concerned as to their 
ability to get out flour already 
booked, before the expiration of the 
subsidy, than they are about new 
bookings. The spread between open 
orders and potential production is not 
very wide and if the army and lend- 
lease purchases should be anything 
like they have been during the past 
few months, mills may have difficulty 
in completing contracts on time. 
Meanwhile, mills are swamped with 
directions and greatly hampered in 
making shipments because of the car 
shortage. Cars are even scarcer than 





Subsidy Uncertainty Fails to Bring 
Out Semolina Inquiries; Clears Dull 


Macaroni manufacturers apparently 
are not greatly concerned over the 
uncertainty of the subsidy payments 
after June 30, according to Minne- 
apolis durum millers, who base this 
conclusion on the light run of in- 
quiries. Mills, however, have pos- 
sibly a 90-day run of orders on their 
books and enough directions on hand 
to occupy them for a month or more. 

The most discouraging feature of 
the durum milling situation is the 
difficulty in disposing of the clears 
produced. The demand for this prod- 
uct is virtually nil and mills would 
welcome outlets for this portion of 
their grind. 

Good milling quality durum wheat 
seems to become scarcer with each 
succeeding week. Minneapolis re- 
ceived only 28 cars last week and 
some plants are virtually out of grain. 
Anything offered commands full ceil- 
ings, regardless of quality, which re- 
quires mills to ask ceilings for semo- 
lina. Buyers accustomed to filling 
their needs at less than ceilings hesi- 
tate to place orders, so that trade 
is very limited. The War Food Ad- 
ministration awarded a contract for 


5&0 000 Ibs of semolina last week at 
$3.57% sack, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Buffalo mills report their semolina 
trade well booked and more inter- 
ested in getting deliveries than in 
making new commitments. Plants 
there are far behind because of the 
car shortage and the prolonged spell 
of severe weather this winter. Similar 
buying attitude is reported at New 
York and other eastern centers. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 17, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$1.69% @1.72% $1.57 
= Durum or better.. 1.68% @1.71% 1.57 
3 Durum or better.. 1.65% @1.70% oe 
4 Durum or better.. 1.61% @1.69% 
5 Durum or better.. 1.57% @1.68% . 
1 Red Durum ..... 1.62% @ > 1.53% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, @ year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
WO MOORS 050n's 5-400 00% *169,576 89 
Previous week ....... 192,488 91 
ps Re eee 150,302 77 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb, 17, 1945 ............ 6,392,977 
Pe Se OR 3s SORE coe hiwsisves 5,791,315 


*Eight companies. 


they were a week ago, with little 
prospect for early improvement. 


Deliveries Still a Problem 
Buffalo mills aré still crowded with 
shipping instructions, but report new 
sales very light. Operations are ham- 
pered by lack of cars, although pro- 
duction has picked up somewhat with 


the moderation in the extreme weath- - 


er conditions. New York City han- 
dlers report scattered sales being 
made among the various classes of 
buyers, although the major problem 
yet is how to get deliveries. Mills 
are not pressing for sales because 
of the uncertain future of the sub- 
sidy program. Brokers report little 
improvement in arrivals, with freight 
yard still congested and permits for 
terminals difficult to get. Spot stocks 
of flour are about exhausted, but 
there is less tension during recent 
weeks. The trade feels that the 
peak of the emergency is past and 
that sufficient flour will trickle 
through to prevent any crisis. 

New sales in the Boston market 
are unusually light, with the trade 
more concerned about getting deliv- 
eries than in placing new orders. Ad- 
ditional storms in the New England 
states have offset the slight improve- 
ment in the western delivery situa- 
tion. No bakeries have been forced 
to close down, but some of them ex- 
hausted their flour supplies at times 
and borrowed from other bakeries. 
Firmness in prices is said to be slow- 
ing the trade at Philadelphia. The de- 
livery situation is better at that mar- 
ket, however, and further improve- 
ment is anticipated if the recent fa- 
vorable weather continues. 


Chicago Trade Quiet 


Chicago flour trade remains quiet. 
Buyers have been showing little in- 
terest and only the usual day-to-day 
small lot buying is evident. Direc- 
tions are free, however, and mills are 
running as actively as cars and labor 
will permit. St. Louis bookings are 
light. One good sized order was 
placed last week, but otherwise sales 
were in scattered small lots. A fairly 
good demand for quick shipment flour 
eould not be filled by mills because 
of the car shortage. 

In the southeastern states, 
sales of flour recently have been lim- 
ited to one or two cars of patents on 
a day-to-day basis. Millers and bro- 
kers say the early spring lull appears 
to have developed sooner than usual 
this year. The car shortage is a 
problem in the Southeast, as well as 
in other parts of the country. Some 
buyers wait until they need flour 
immediately before ordering it out 
and in many instances it takes from 
one to four weeks to get the cars. 


Uncertain Over Subsidy 

Pacific Northwest mills continue to 
grind on old orders, both domestic 
and government, and are not pressing 
for new business. They are uncer- 
tain about the future subsidy action 
and are anxious to avoid complica- 
tions. Because of the scarcity of high 
protein wheat in the Pacific North- 
west this year, some difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in meeting the gov- 
ernment specifications and mills are 
meeting with officials to try for a 
solution to the problem. 


Production 

Flour production in the United 
States increased 170,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,665,285 
sacks, against 3,495,509 the previous 
week, and 3,315,102 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 


new 
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put was 3,163,642 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,757,449 
A decrease of 3,200 sacks occurreq 
in the Facific Northwest, but all othe; 
producing areas showed increases as 
follows: Southwest 21,000 sacks, Buf. 
falo 102,000, central and southeastern 
states 31,000 and the Northwest ig. 
000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


PROCESSORS STRAINED 
BY GOOD FEED DEMAND 


Lack of Cars Slows Production—Fjj). 
ing of Orders Is Far Behind— 
Prices Steady 





Demand for formula feeds cop. 
tinues exceedingly urgent, but the 
acute shortage of boxcars still is a 
serious handicap to the filling of or. 
ders. A partial survey of the trans. 
portation situation indicates a little 
improvement over the conditions of 
two weeks ago, 
Some of the larg. 
er manufacturers 
having access to 
cars carrying in. 
bound grain and 
ingredients have been able to make a 
little progress against their backlogs 
of unfilled orders, but they are stil] 
many weeks behind and see little pos- 
sibility of catching up at the present 
rate of car allotments. 

Feed manufacturers in the Chicago 
area are said to be operating around 
80 to 90% of capacity, being rela- 
tively better off from the standpoint 
of car supplies than processors in 
some other areas. It is pointed out 
that empty cars returning from the 
East reach there first and empties 
are available from loads coming into 
that terminal. The government re- 
tains a high priority on empty cars, 
however, and quite frequently requi- 
sitions for war freight strings of 
empties earmarked for northern and 
western markets. This adds to the 
confusion of shippers in the outlying 
markets. In the Southwest, formula 
feed output is said to be around 60% 
of capacity. 

Prices of all important feed ingre- 
dients remain firmly at ceiling levels 
and the WFA index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices remains steady at 
165.9. A year ago the index stood 
at 165.1. 


Millfeed Distribution Upset 

Although flour mill operations are 
governed to a material extent by the 
number of cars available, running 
time at the principal producing cen- 
ters has held up surprisingly well 
and millfeed production for the week 
ended Feb. 10 amounted to 96,600 
tons. This compares with 98,700 tons 
the previous week and 98,900 tons a 
year ago. Mills at Minneapolis are 
selling more feed in truck lots than 
normally and their mixed car trade 
is absorbing the balance. Conse- 
quently, jobbers are getting less than 
ever for shipment to the East. With 
boxcars not available for loading, 
mills are helpless to equalize the dis- 
tribution. Demand continues heavy, 
with mills not interested for the time 
being in booking spring and summer 
shipments. 

Millfeeds are strong at Chicago, 
with no slackening in demand and 
some reduction in output because of 
the car shortage. Some mills are 
reported four and five weeks behind 
on their flour orders and no new 
offerings of millfeeds are being made 
for either prompt or deferred ship- 
ments. 

As at other markets, the shortage 
of cars at Kansas City continues as 
a troublesome factor, but mills are 
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disposing of their rather liberal pro- 
duction in trucks and mixed cars. 
The restrictions on railroad trans- 
portation by reason of embargoes and 
car shortages have resulted in some- 
what freer offerings of millfeeds for 
local usage in the Southwest. De- 
mand continues active, however, and 
these supplies are readily taken at 
ceiling levels. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest in- 
creased 3,000 tons last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 58,279 tons, compared 
with 55,297 in the previous week and 
53,149 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,808,478 tons, against 1,832,344 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 





—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT INSURABLE 

Washington, D. C.—Crop insurance, 
assuring production returns up to 
75% of average yields, will be avail- 








able on 1945 spring wheat crops 
through county offices of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency or agents 
appointed by the county AAA com- 
mittee. 

J. Carl Wright, manager of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp., reports 
that two contracts will be available— 
one covering up to 75% of average 
yields and the other up to 50%. Both 
contracts will be for three years, 
with premium payments on an annual 
basis through cash or premium notes. 

Complete details, including pre- 
mium rates and insurable yields for 
individual farms, will soon be avail- 
able through county AAA offices. As 
the period during which crop insur- 
ance on spring wheat is available will 
be unusually short this year, the 
FCIC suggests that producers con- 
tact county AAA offices as soon as 
possible to signify interest in obtain- 
ing protection on their 1945 spring 
wheat crop. 

Crop insurance will be available on 
the 1946 winter wheat crop. 


———_— 


Wheat Price Structure 
Displays Strength 


Futures Erase Recent Losses as Cash Values 


Hold Firm—Washington News Bullish 


Wheat futures got back on the 
upward trend last week, following 
the recent setback of nearly 3c, and 
with cash wheat values firmly wedged 
against the ceilings, the entire bread 
grain price structure is displaying 
strength. A portion of the firmness 

in futures stems 

from the continued 

tightness in cash 

wheat values. Of- 

ferings at termin- 

als are restricted 
by the scarcity of boxcars and mills 
continue to clamor for all shipments. 
They need both the grain and the 
cars, with probably more preference 
for the latter. In the absence of suf- 
ficient open market grain, processors 
are drawing on visible supply stocks 
at terminals. These reserves have 
been reduced over 35,000,000 bus in 
the past 60 days. 

Nervousness over various legisla- 
tive actions pending in Washington 
contributes to the market strength. 
A statement by Senator Bankhead 
was made during the week that the 
price support programs for wheat 
and cotton would be continued for 
another year. There is considerable 
interest in the efforts to raise parity 
prices on agricultural commodities 
through a revised method of calcula- 
tion. Ccunterbalancing these factors, 
however, are indications that farmers 
would dispose of their wheat if they 
could get cars to ship it. This is 
evidenced by federal loan redemp- 
tions on about 3,000,000 bus in the 
first 10 days of February, bringing 
total redemptions of 1944 loans up to 
19,466,111 bus. The announcement 
that the subsidy program on wheat 
ground into flour would be discon- 
tinued as of June 30, unless extended 
by Congress, caused some uncertainty 
among market bulls. 

Futures Register Gains 

_ Wheat futures registered gains of 
2% @3%c for the week, Chicago May 
closing Feb. 19 at $1.6334, Minneapo- 
lis May at $1.54% and Kansas City 
May at $1.55% bu. Rye futures also 
were sharply higher, Chicago May 
8alning 3c to close at $1.14%° and 
Minneapolis May advancing 4c to fin- 
ish at $1145 bu. 

Winter wheat at Kansas City holds 
Strong at the ceilings for immediate 





to two weeks’ shipment, both because 
of the desire for wheat by eastern 
mills and distillers and because box- 
cars are still worth bidding for to 
this extent. Every grade of wheat 
is on the ceiling and other grains also 
are at maximums because of the 
tight transportation situation. No 
corn stocks are accumulating and 
the spot supply is barely satisfying 
the demand. High moisture corn is 
the big problem and sales are re- 
stricted to the drying capacity of ele- 
vators. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of Feb. 17: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. t No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 &less 12 @12%11 @11%10 @10% 


1 
12.00-12.40 12 @12% 11 @11% 10 
13.00-13.90 14 @14% 13 @13% 12 
14.00-14.40 15 @15% 14 @14% 1 
15.00-15.40 17 @17% 16 @16% 15 2 
16.00-16.40 1 17 @17% 


@10% 
@12 





9 @19% 18 @18% 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 16% @17% 15% @16% 14% @15% 
Enid Offerings Increase 


A little more wheat is being offered 
in northern Oklahoma, where the 
boxcar situation seems to have loos- 
ened up somewhat. The price basis, 
however, remains firm at Enid. As 
of Feb. 10, mills were bidding 11c 
over Chicago May for 11% protein 
No. 1 hard, 15¢ over for 12%, 19c 
over for 13% and 21c over for 14% 
protein, basis delivered Galveston. 

Fort Worth reports a good demand 
for ordinary protein types, with sell- 
ers not too anxious to press offerings. 
No. 1 hard, ordinary protein was 
quoted Feb. 19 at $1.72, 12.50% pro- 
tein $1.73 and 13% $1.75 bu, basis 
delivered Galvesten domestic rate or 
Texas common points. 


Spring Premiums Strong 


Spring wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis remain strong, with mills bid- 
ding actively for everything offered. 
Practically all wheat moves at full 
ceilings, with processors fully as anx- 
ious for the cars as they are for the 
grain. Arrivals at Minneapolis last 
week totaled around 650 -cars, while 
Duluth had 198. Only 28 cars of 
durum were included in the Minne- 
apolis arrivals and some durum mills 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Feb. 17, 1945 
*§26,921 
30,459 
911 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 





anad Southeast 





Previous 





Feb. 19, Feb, 20, 
1944 1943 


Feb. 21, 
1942 


670,006 686,979 676,394 
1,158,340 1,003,193 
420,638 


538,441 


26 352,306 











North Pacific Coast 251,356 304,917 
ae we ye ee eee ee 3,665,285 3,495,509 3,315,102 3,163,642 2,757,448 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
———_—_—_—-Percentage of activity-—_—_——___,. -—— July 1 to—————F7 
Keb. 17 Previous Feb. 19, Feb. 20, Feb, 21 Feb. 17, Feb. 19, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 84 82 67 65 62 25,813,938 24,498,150 
BOM WOR . 2.06844. 96 94 91 83 72 39,426,453 $1,491,152 
Buffalo mars 83 66 84 93 72 15,902,418 15,975,191 
Central and S. E. 75 71 72 80 59 18,438,407 18,365,845 
No. Pacific Coast 100 101 79 76 76 12,070,024 11,119,868 
el) i aa 88 84 80 78 70 111,651,240 111,450,206 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
POD: SESkT  s iws-ees $14,380 846,771 104 
Previous week 814,380 820,790 101 
VOGE -BE0 7s ocbs02 814,380 786.946 97 
Two years ago .. 814,380 720,988 89 
Five-year AVeCrTage .....ccesscsccee 81 
Ten-year Average ....-..seeeeecees 7 
Kansas City 
Pew. RAE 620544 3 284,042 81 
Previous week 282,904 80 
SeOr BHO 6xtescs 282,082 80 
Two years ago 270,699 77 
PIVE-VOGF GVETABO ..ci.0 vce sscsesue 75 
PORVOO AVETARZE 6.05 ccveccreroveses 72 
Wichita 
Feb. 11-17 111,132 108,572 97 
Previous week 111,132 109,774 99 
SOG? ONG 6268s es 111,132 98,384 89 
Two years ago .. 111,132 84,027 76 
Salina 
Reh. 14-37 - csice- 109,956 91,074 83 
Previous week 109,956 95,724 87 
SORE BEO. .s:0600% 109,956 92,821 84 
Two years ago .. 109,956 82,626 75 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity output tivity 
POD. TL9kT 2c 269,100 254,395 95 
Previous week 269,100 256,878 95 
TOR? -OEG.ca08%e% 269,100 181,366 67 
Two years ago .. 221,088 149,197 80 
Five-year AVeCTATE ..ccccrcscccsces 69 
Ten-year AVETABE ....ccccccscccees 65 

Portland District 

Feb. 11-17 .....- 158,321 111 
Previous week 159,098 111 
Year ago 145,000 101 
Two years ag 102,159 71 
Five-year Average ....sesceseveves 84 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... ceeesecesecees 74 





Principal] interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity output tivity 

POM, Riek sc vna4 667,800 522,675 78 
Previous week 667,800 196,757 67 
Year ago ....... 693,546 $25,214 61 
Two years ago .. 822 420,444 57 
PaVO=FORS OGVOTERG «6.6.4 65.35 00000008 56 
TON-FERF GQVETABS v6.0 05sec veveeneen 19 
Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly 


Flour Pct. ac- 





output _ tivity 
POM: 22087. cueves 304,246 95 
Previous week 96 
ZOO? ASO 6. ivis. 80 
Two years ago 75 
Five-year average 66 
Ten-year average 58 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly 
capacity 
792,240 
792,240 


801,060 


Flour Pct. ac- 


Feb. 11-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 





*Two years ago.. 657,854 528,526 80 

PIVG+YORE GUVGIERO. .6 66 eat saseaents 68 

POUN=VORF AVOTERS 4.04.65 250 66d deste 65 
Current week preliminary. 

*Not comparable with later years because 

fewer mills reported. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

a |) Se 600,600 500,911 83 

Previous week 600,600 398,115 66 

EOGP GOO: esccies 577,416 185,448 84 

Two years ago .. 577,416 538,441 93 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest 
Weekly Crop year 








production te dote 
Feb. 11-17 ..... 32,117 972,145 16,578 
Previous week .. 31,582 16,098 
Two weeks ago 31,475 16,061 
SL oa oe Q 1,037,774 13,522 
So) ee er ee 912,850 13,960 
BOSS. bc vrudowss'es 831,609 13,282 
RUSE vss ¥00 st a% 772,221 10,903 
Five-yr. average. 905,320 13,649 





-—Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


--—Combined—. 
Crop yr. 


--—Buffalo—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 











524,693 9,584 311,640 58,279 1,808,478 
7,617 97 
9,864 
484,701 9,288 1,832,344 
165,978 10,302 : ,109 
425,817 8,048 45,506 1,512,524 
377,804 7,556 41,519 1,399,303 
455,799 8,956 280,034 50,108 1,641,153 





are said to be practically out of grain. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
relative to the May future at Min- 
neapolis on Feb. 17: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs........ 13c over to $1.68% 
1 DNS 59 Whe ..cccceses 12c overto 1.67% 
2 DNS GE FRB sc wsicveces 12c overto 1.67% 
S. DNB. 87. TUG. cscicess 11%c overto 1.67% 
12% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


Pacific Markets Quiet 
Trading in Pacific Northwest cash 
wheat is virtually at a standstill. Mills 
are out of the market for soft wheat, 
but will take any amount of high pro- 


tein wheat they can get. The lat- 
ter-is virtually nonexistent, however. 
Prices of soft wheat have sagged to 
around $1.53 for ordinary types, but 
farmers are not inclined to sell at 
that figure. The feed trade is ob- 
taining its very limited requirements 
of wheat from the CCC. That agency 
remains out of the market. Weather 
is mild following abundant rains in 
the past two weeks. Subsoil moisture 
reserves have been improved and a 
normal amount of spring rain will 
assure a_ successful winter wheat 
crop. 
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Priority Assigned 
Westward Empty 
Boxcar Movement 


News that priority has been estab- 
lished by the Association of American 
Railroads for westward movement of 
empty boxcars from _ northeastern 
states over movement of empties 
within that eastern area was wel- 
comed by millers this week as a hope- 
ful sign that the car shortage west of 
the Mississippi might be somewhat 
relieved. 

Each railroad has been given a 
quota of cars to be delivered to west- 
ern connections, to provide a daily 
total of 1,000 empty boxcars through 
Chicago, 350 daily through St. Louis, 
and 50 through Peoria. The order 
will stay in effect until the emer- 
gency is cured, AAR officials said. 

Empties have not been coming back 
to western territory in sufficient vol- 
ume and frequently the army has 
been taking the cars at western gate- 
ways for war goods shipments, further 
curtailing the supply that was des- 
tined for points farther west. 

However, there has been some im- 
provement in the number of boxcars 
available, although by no means as 
much as millers would like. The re- 
sults were reflected in an upswing in 
the flour production rate last week 
in all areas. 

Freed from the major effects of the 
recent embargoes, production at Buf- 
falo rose to 83% of capacity, which 
still is somewhat below normal for 
this time of year but much better 
than the 66% rate of the preceding 


ADDED DUTY—Lt. Col. Francis J. 
FitzPatrick of Kansas City, Mo., aide- 
de-camp to Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, 
commanding general of the Carib- 
bean Defense Command and of the 
Panama Canal Department, has been 
detailed as assistant to the chief of 
staff of the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand. In his new assignment, which 
is in the nature of an added duty, Col. 
FitzPatrick will assist Brig. Gen. Leo 
A. Walton. One of the most widely 
traveled members of the Caribbean 
Command, he has been decorated by 
the governments of Peru, Chili, 
Ecuador and Bolivia. He is 47 years 
old, and adapted himself readily to 
the variety of tasks that went with 
the assignment of an aide-de-camp. 
The colonel, who is vice president of 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has been in the service 
nearly three years. 
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week. Output picked up two points 
also in the Northwest and Southwest 
and in the central and southeastern 
states there was a four-point jump 
to 75% of capacity. 

Generally speaking millers are not 
hopeful of a rapid improvement in 
the rail situation. Some observers 
fear that agitation will soon increase, 
with potent political backing, to get 
more cars to move high moisture corn 
from western farms, and with more 
of the country coming into the heavy 
chick feeding season, there will be 
increased demand for cars for feed 
movement. 

Meanwhile a heavy backlog of un- 
filled shipping directions are piling up 
at mills, most of whom have sufficient 
shipping orders on hand to run full 
time for several weeks. 

The recent embargoes against ship- 
ments to the East have brought up 
a number of questions on demurrage 
charges. Where cars were loaded, 
or partially loaded, prior to the effec- 
tive date of the embargo, and billings 
on these cars were tendered to the 
railroads, shippers do not feel they 
should be assessed demurrage charges 
because of inability of the carriers to 
move the cars. This question is now 
up for consideration by the law de- 
partment of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


¥Y ¥ 


Inspection Recommended 

New York, N. Y.—The flour com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, of which Samuel R. Strisik 
is chairman, points out the possibil- 
ity of abnormal damage in cars of 
flour which arrive after delays in 
transit and also because of the type 
of boxcars used these days for ship- 
ping flour. The committee stresses 
the use of the exchange inspection 
department on all flour arriving these 
days to insure the collection of fair 
claims from carriers. 


¥ Y¥ 


Lake Unloading Hampered 

Toledo, Ohio.—The problem of ob- 
taining 2,500 boxcars to move more 
than 4,000,000 bus of grain stored in 
13 lake freighters moored in Toledo 
harbor is serious, as all elevators in 
the Toledo area are full, announced 
Paul Atkinson, president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade. 

Sixteen freighters held winter grain 
cargoes at Toledo this winter. Three 
freighters were unloaded by mid- 
February. Since some of the storage 
vessels are chartered for unloading 
March 16, and others by March 31, 
and require from two to four weeks 
for fitting out and inspection, grain 
men say the situation is not hope- 
less if they can get plenty of rail- 
road cars and there is a late naviga- 
tion opening. 

Twelve of the 16 vessels were 
filled with Canadian wheat, and the 
other four were filled with wheat 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Similar boxcar shortages are 
being felt in Buffalo and Erie, Pa. 

If the 1945 navigation season on 
the Great Lakes opens early, the 
winter grain fleet at Buffalo may 
not be completely unloaded, grain 
operators said. By mid-February, 
32 of the large winter fleet of 78 
ships still held cargoes. The cold 
winter and heavy snows so snarled 
railroad traffic that sufficient cars 
were not available to permit a nor- 
mal unloading of ships. During the 
second week of February, only 70 
carloads of grain were shipped from 
Buffalo to the seaboard, while the 
average should be around 300, ob- 
servers said. Ships not unloaded con- 
tained about 6,500,000 bus of Cana- 
dian grain destined for the seaboard. 


Grain Regulation 
Amended to Confirm 
Present Practices 


Washington, D. C.—To clarify the 
application of Food Products Regula- 
tion No. 2 to the grain futures trade, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 3 to FPR 2 which 
confirms present trade practices on 
future markets. 

FPR 2 is the master regulation for 
sales of certain grains. Section 5.1 
makes provision for maximum prices 
for sales of grain on futures contracts 
equal to the base. price provided in 
the applicable supplement for the 
point at which delivery is made under 
the contract, plus one merchandising 
mark-up, one commission merchant’s 
charge, and one elevation charge. 

Historically, the grain futures were 
traded in on an “in-store” basis. 
Buyers of futures, when taking deliv- 
ery on their futures contract, nor- 
mally took title and delivery in store 
in a public warehouse approved as 
such for delivery under the rules of 
the licensed contract market. The 
wording of the present section has 
been interpreted by some persons in 
the industry to imply that it changed 
the futures delivery operation to an 
f.o.b. basis. No such result was in- 
tended. 

This amendment clarifies the mean- 
ing of the section and clearly sets 
forth a method of delivery on an “in- 
store” basis in keeping with historical 
trade practices, and establishes maxi- 
mum prices for sales of grain on fu- 
ture markets which will bear a uni- 
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form relationship to intermarke 
spreads or price differences set up by 
the regulation itself with respect {, 
terminal base prices. The section has 
been amended to clearly state that 
whenever a buyer of futures takes 
delivery and his purchase price ex. 
ceeds the maximum price otherwise 
established by the regulation, he must 
for resale or use be cut back to the 
appropriate maximum price provided 
in the regulation. 

Following is the text of the amend. 
ment: 


Section 5.1 of Food Products Regulation 
No. 2 is amended to read as follows: 

Sec, 5.1. Maximum prices for sales of 
grain on futures markets. The max mum 
price per bu, bulk, for the sale of any 
grain on any futures market lesig- 
nated as a contract market under the 


authority of the Commodity Exchange Aot 
whose rules provide for the delivery of such 


grain in store and for the subsequent re. 
sale and redelivery in store of the grain 
delivered on such futures contracts, shall 
be the base price determined under the 
applicable supplement for the appli able 
terminal base point for the grade and 
quality stipulated in such futures contract 
plus the amount provided in the appli able 
supplement for one merchandising mark. 
up and one commission merehant’s service 
charge. In connection with any limitation 
in the applicable supplement on the total 
number or amount of mark-ups or the 
total amount of service charges that may 
be included in a maximum price, the above 
maximum price shall be deemed to in- 
clude one merchandising mark-up and one 
commission merchant's service charge. 


For the purposes of accomplishing de. 
livery of the actual grain on a futures 
market at such maximum price, the provi- 
sions of this section shall function as an 
exception to the rules provided in the ap- 
plicable supplement with respect to sales 
in store and no deduction need be made 


for the loading out charge, but when any 
grain delivered against a futures contract 
is loaded out, the person taking such de- 
livery shall for the resale of such grain 
determine his maximum price under the 
provisions of the applicable supplement 
regardless of the exception herein provided, 

This amendment shall become effective 
Feb. 26, 1945. 





Flour Package Proposal Introduced 
in Legislatures of 8 More States 


Chicago, Ill—The uniform flour 
package bill has been introduced in 
eight additional states during the 
past week, bringing the total num- 
ber of legislatures now considering 
the proposal to 28, officials of the 
Millers National Federation, sponsor 
of the bill, report. The newly added 
states are Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Ohio, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. The bill 
later was withdrawn from the Wyo- 
ming legislature, however. 

Several of the state legislatures 
have taken action on the bill and 
both branches of the legislatures of 
Oregon and Utah have passed the 
legislation. The Oregon measure now 
is in a conference committee where 
minor differences are being adjusted. 

Action in other states includes: 

Passage of the bill by the house in 
Massachusetts, Michigan, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, South Dakota 
and Washington. 

States in which the bill has been 
introduced, and in which no action 
has yet been taken include: 

California, Colorado, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

In Georgia the proposal has been 
approved for passage by a house com- 
mittee. 

Federation officials anticipate early 
introduction of the measure in the 
legislatures of Iowa, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa and Pennsylvania. 

All of the bills thus far introduced 
are patterned after the uniform bill 
so the results will be identical in 
the various states. It is probable 


that action will be taken in many 
of the 60-day legislatures within the 
next two weeks, according to Herman 
Steen, vice president of the federa- 
tion. He urges that millers do all 
in their power to obtain adoption of 
the proposal in their own states and 
in states in which they have connec- 
tions. “They must do this if they are 
to avoid the calamity of losing the 
decimal package sizes which the in- 
dustry now is using,’ Mr. Steen 
warned. 





Subsidy 











(Continued from page 9.) 


propriation specifically for that pur- 
pose. 
Zero Balances? 

Suggesting that it may be neces- 
sary for the milling industry to re- 
duce its unfilled order balance to 
zero by June 30, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation recommends that 
millers begin planning now for an 
orderly liquidation of forward sales 
that will get them off the books by 
June 30 if Congress does not put 
up the money for a continuation of 
the subsidy. 

“The matter of adding a protective 
clause to sales contracts,’ the fed- 
eration maintains, “must have full 
and deliberate consideration. Writ- 
ing a proper clause of this kind is 
not as easy as it sounds.” 

Federation counsel has been study- 
ing this matter for several days but 
is not yet ready to make any recom- 
mendations. 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Many bag users have discovered that some hard-to-get 
bags can be altered in shape, dimensions or even in the 
bag material itself—with PROFIT to themselves. Per- 
haps a change makes new supplies available quickly— 
perhaps new constructions provide better, stronger bags, or 
perhaps the physical appearance adds new sales stimulus. 

That is getting down to cases—exactly why “‘it pays 
to line up with Chase.” This strong, versatile bag manu- 
facturing concern has helped to open many tight bottle- 
necks because of its experience and its resources. Cus- 
tomers know they can depend on Chase. It seems like 
there is always a way—with Chase know-how. Line up 
with Chase today. Write the nearest Chase office for full 
information. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
10080 ey. 10uN haneas erty ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE, WICHITA, KAN. 
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Channels of Distribution 
° 


Various channels of distribution 
are used, of course, in moving proc- 
essed goods from manufacturers to 
consumers. How they are divided 
was interestingly described as fol- 
lows in a recent pamphlet issued by 
the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States: 

“For their output of 1939, manu- 
facturers distributed 22% through 
wholesale selling organizations owned 
or operated by themselves; 25% 


through other wholesalers and job- 
bers; 20% directly to retailers for 
resale; 2% to consumers through 
manufacturers’ own retail outlets, 
and 2% directly from factory to 
consumers. 

“In addition, 26% of output went 
to industrial users—other businesses 
and industries buying such products 
for their own purposes rather than 
for resale. Goods produced for ex- 
port amounted to 3% of the total.” 

From this it will be seen that 
wholesalers and jobbers account for 
a slightly higher percentage of dis- 
tribution than any other group, ex- 





Martin, Jr. 


meetin | 





cept industrial users. While the per- 
centage of flour and other foods dis- 
tributed to consumers will undoubt- 
edly vary somewhat from these fig- 
ures, nevertheless it is interesting 
to note that the wholesale distribut- 
ing industry is the leader in the 
over-all picture of distribution in this 
country. 


Labor and Co-operatives 
fe) 


Flour distributors and others en- 
gaged in the food industry who have 








Debrys Beat 


| and 
best of the West 


the war: is 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


JED CHECKUM, our 
quality policeman, 
says he hopes when 


ple who handle a lot 
of flour will get around and visit the 
mills. “We know they'll like the way 
we mill, alright,” says Jed. “But in the 
meantime we figure they can sort of 
tell something about how careful we 
are just by the way Dobry’s Best and 
Best of the West carry on in the 
kitchen.” 
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watched the development of co-opera- 
tives with some concern so far as 
co-operatives may affect independent 
distribution will do well to consider 
the proposed plans of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Co-oper- 
ative League of the U.S.A. At its 
recent annual meeting the executive 
council of the labor organization rec- 
ommended the establishment of a de- 
partment of “consumer co-operation” 
within the federation. 

Furthermore, it was recommended 
that there be “close co-operation be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Co-operative League 
of the U.S.A.,” and that members of 
local unions should be trained to de- 
velop co-operative stores. Those back 
of the movement explain that these 
are to be consumer co-operatives 
rather than labor co-operatives. 

As we have repeatedly said in this 
column, if co-operatives can furnish 
more effiicent distribution than inde- 
pendent organizations, providing they 
compete on an equal basis and with- 
out government backing, then they 
will have established a sound place 
for themselves. However, we ques- 
tion if this would be the yardstick 
used in judging labor operated co- 
operatives. Many union members 
might be prejudiced in their favor, 
and, if that is the case, they would 
not be judged on their own economic 
merit. In any event, this movement 
should be watched closely to see 
what trend it may take. 


Uniform Package Sizes 
fe) 


Pointing out that when “the war- 
time conservation orders which lim- 
ited container sizes to 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lbs and larger sizes will be 
voided,” then “state laws on package 
sizes which are now inoperative in 
the face of the war orders will again 
be operative,” the Millers National 
Federation urges the adoption of 
state laws which will be uniform in 
character and require the present 
decimal sizes of flour and corn meal 
packages. 

Flour distributors should be equally 
interested in uniform package sizes, 
for a return to the old system would 
further complicate their distributing, 
bookkeeping and warehouse problems. 
The Millers National Federation and 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, among commercial organiza- 
tions, have already approved the 
movement, and it might be helpful if 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors did likewise. 


Permanent Benefit 
° 


Among the benefits which have ac- 
crued to the wholesale food distribut- 
ing industry as a result of wartime 
economic control has been the estab- 
lishment of the National Wholesale 
Food Industry Advisory Committee. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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bows Cier 


FLO U R 


The laboratory guiding the straight 
course of Town Crier does not limit 
itself to statistics. It knows that the 
final Town Crier answer is the dinner 
table. Town Crier is designed and 
milled to satisfy that table. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 





an article such as feed or an 

idea, is one of the most im- 
portant elements of man’s existence 
and progress. 

A deep analysis reveals that almost 
every act of life is in reality one of 
selling. 

The minister sells his gospel mes- 
sage. An individual seeking employ- 
ment sells himself to the employer. 
One political party sells itself to the 
nation. A nation sells itself and its 
ideals—or attempts to do so—to other 
nations. Incidentally, if as nations 
we were able to do a better job of 
selling, these disastrous wars would 
not happen. World War II was in- 
directly the result of nations having 
built walls around themselves, to the 
exclusion of outside sales penetration. 

As in the case of nations, antag- 
onism between individuals disappears 
rapidly on better acquaintance, the 
result of better sales effort on the 
part of one of the individuals. 

Yes, there are other important ele- 
ments of national life and private 
enterprise. Production is very im- 
portant. What good, however, is pro- 
duction without distribution of the 
output and how can you get distri- 
bution, particularly in peace times, 
without sales effort? 

Unfortunately today in some gov- 
ernmental circles there is a feeling 
that advertising and sales effort are 
not necessary, especially for the du- 
ration and possibly forever. These 
theoretical or experimental thinkers 
are wrong. Even today, sales effort 
is of vital importance. Without it, 
the national plan for the proper usage 
of available foods and the distribu- 
tion of food will break down. With- 
out sales effort, other than of course 
some of the products that are going 
direct to the war machines, our pro- 
duction plants cannot successfully 
operate. Without sales ambassadors, 
or representatives, in the field, pro- 
duction peaks and valleys will in- 
crease and private enterprise, along 
with the American way of life, will 
disappear. If and when this hap- 
pens, our enviable, high standard of 
living will pass out. 

Yes, plant production is important, 
and it takes good, dependable men to 
operate the equipment, but when the 
master of the machine returns to his 
task, he finds himself occupied in 
a mechanical, fixed process. On the 
contrary, when the salesman ap- 
proaches the buyer, he finds that the 
buyer is a different machine from 
any other buyer that he has ever 
known. Furthermore, when he re- 
turns to the same buyer on a differ- 
ent day, he finds in many cases a 
distinctly different machine from the 
one previously interviewed. 

Whether the sales effort be that 
of an individual or general advertis- 
ing, every sale passes through four 
distinct stages in the order named: 
attention, interest, desire, action. 

If sales work is important, the 
selection must be made carefully and 
the method of payment ample and 
with an incentive. There are many 
different methods of recruiting or 
selecting salesmen. At this point 
there need be no discussion of that 
feature. Effort in this respect at 
the moment is restricted or curtailed 
by priority regulations. 

If we want to attract and hold 
good salesmen and if it takes a good 


G fan artic whether it deals with 
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Selling Is a Basic Profession 


By C. R. Martin 








This treatise covers not 
only the importance of sell- 
ing, but an excellent sum- 
mary of what is necessary 
for efficient salesmanship. 
Mr. Martin, the author, is 
manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co. plant at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The article was the 
text of an address present- 
ed at the convention of the 
Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association at Kansas 


City on Jan. 10. 




















man to be a real salesman, it is im- 
portant to see that he is well paid. 
In my opinion, particularly on feed, 
the best way to pay a salesman 
is to give him a_e satisfactory 
average salary plus his traveling ex- 
penses, and then on the basis of a 
sales cost setup, after he has earned 
the total of his salary and traveling 
expenses, pay him one half of the 
amount of sales cost saved after that. 

For example, if it costs a salesman 
in salary and traveling expenses 
$5,000 per year and on the basis of 
the cost setupvhe has earned an extra 
$3,000, give him half of it. This en- 
courages him to work hard to earn 
this extra money, and it encourages 
the company management to help 
him succeed because one half of the 
excess saving reverts to the com- 
pany, for the company, to reduce its 
average sales costs and pass the ad- 
vantage on to the ultimate buyer. 

We generally think of a salesman 
as one that is on the pay roll, but 
actually in selling feed, the feed deal- 
er as a salesman is of extreme impor- 
tance. Reliable surveys indicate that 
three fourths of all of the feed that 
goes into the hands of the feeder 
does so under the influence of a feed 
distributor. If a pay roll salesman 
has not educated his feed dealer to 
be a good salesman, the battle for 
good results in the way of good vol- 
ume and lower costs has been lost. 

I know of one customer that had a 
standing order for a car of quality 
feed per week. He voluntarily in- 
creased the order to two cars per 
week. A few miles to the left of 
this dealer, there was another dis- 
tributor that constantly kicked and 
complained about the looks of the 
feed, the price of it compared to 
competitors, etc., and in the way of 
building volume, he made little prog- 
ress. Of course, there was no such 
difference in the competitive situa- 
tion, nor was there any pronounced 
difference in the character of the 
feeder demand. The difference was 
in the sales perspective or sales abil- 
ity of the feed distributor. Such 
poor selling feed distributors are a 
handicap to feed sales costs, to them- 
selves, and of course to the feeder. 
Generally speaking, poor feeding 
quality is synonymous with a low 
price and poor or misfit salesmen. 


Salesman’s Qualifications 
When the feed industry looks for 
good salesmen, it will be well for 
them to consider the applicant’s 


qualifications in the following re- 
spects. 

Of course, there are few that will 
measure up to a 100% rating accord- 
ing to this formula, but there are 
many that do grade high and if the 
industry is to grow and prosper, it 
must have good salesmen. The sales- 
man in the field represents a photo- 
static copy of the industry repre- 
sented. 

A good salesman must be a hard 
worker. Hard work will cover up 
more sins than anything I know of. 
A lazy salesman, irrespective of other 
virtues, is doomed to failure. 

A good salesman must have a like- 
able personality. A grouch has no 
place in this important field. 

A good salesman must have a lot 
of natural energy. This is the driv- 
ing power that prods him on to hard 
work. 

A good salesman must be neat but 
not gaudy. No one likes to deal with 
a slouchy looking mill representative. 
Likewise, many hesitate to deal with 
a gaudy, old-time drummer type, 
four-flushing character. 

A good salesman must be diplo- 
matic. He must be of the type that 
says the right thing at the right time 
and not the wrong thing. For ex- 
ample, a salesman can very easily 
lose business, increase his sales cost 
and customer antagonism by bringing 
up or participating in questionable or 
controversial subjects of an irrele- 
vant nature. 

A good salesman must have a home 
or an anchor of some kind; other- 
wise, he may be a poor bet. 


Study Is Important 


A good salesman must be a good 
student. Shakespeare says. “Knowl- 
edge is power,” and this particularly 
applies to salesmen. The best posted 
salesman—the one that knows his 
product as well as the problems of 
his customers—is the one that can 
serve his company and his customers 
best. Considerable knowledge is ac- 
cumulated through experience but a 
good salesman must in addition to 
experience study the result of the 
experiences of others. 

A good salesman must be resource- 
ful. He must be able to diplomat- 
ically attack from different direc- 
tions. He must be able to repeat 
and renew his effort without irritat- 
ing the buyer. 

A good salesman must be reason- 
ably temperate. It is not in all cases 
considered necessary that he be a to- 
tal abstainer, but the excessive use of 
liquor does not mix with good, sub- 
stantial, dependable sales effort. 

A good salesman must be a good 
listener and be tolerant of the other 
fellow’s ideas, even though he may 
be convinced that the other fellow 
is wrong. The other party is at 
least entitled to state his position. 
I know of one salesman that went 
to a hatchery in response to an in- 
quiry, got into an argument with 
the owner, and left without the order. 
The owner wanted to know some- 
thing about the feed formula and the 
salesman left the buyer with the im- 
pression that such information was 
none of his business. In a way, it 
was not necessary for the salesman 
to give him this information, but he 
certainly should have diplomatically 
expressed a desire to give the man 
the information he wanted and if 
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unable to do so, he should have been 
able to show him the impracticabi. 
ity of the request and that it was 
not essential. 

A good salesman should be unself- 
ish. I mean by this that he should 
not sell for the purpose of improving 
his own financial status or satisfac. 
tion. He should first want to please 
the customer and when he does this, 
he, himself, gains without being self. 
ish. 

Trust the Buyer 

A good salesman will be of the 
type that will trust the buyer. Most 
people are fundamentally honest. If 
you distrust them you tempt them 
to live up to your opinion of them. 
If you trust them, you put them on 
the spot and obligate them to live 
up to your analysis of them. If you 
do not trust the other fellow, he is 
the first one to detect it. Even a 
dog can do that. If you are afraid 
of a dog or if you don’t like dogs, 
the dog will know that you are afraid 
of him and he won’t like you and he 
may take advantage of you. 

A good salesman must be modest 
and not big-headed. There are qa 
few overbearing, big-headed sales- 
men on the road, but they are not 
at the head of the list. This is an 
incurable malady. An _ egotistical 
salesman is a handicap to his com- 
pany and his customer. - 

A good salesman must be even- 
tempered and slow to anger. If he 
can’t control his temper, he will con- 
stantly get into trouble and make 
enemies for himself and the company. 

A good salesman must be appre- 
ciative. While he should not overdo 
it, he must constantly not only use 
the word “thanks,” but he must show 
that he means it. I will walk 
several blocks to buy a cigar from 
the clerk that seems to appreciate 
my coming into his store. 

A good salesman must have a sense 
of humor. This will carry him 
through many otherwise insurmount- 
able difficulties. This does not mean 
that he must profusely relate the 
latest smutty Confucius story, but it 
does mean that he should be able to 





MODERN MILL.—To replace a feed 
mill destroyed by fire last October, 
construction has begun on the Roa- 
noke City Mills, Roanoke, Va. Pic- 
tured is an engineer’s drawing of the 
proposed plant made by the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, which has the contract for the 
design, construction and machinery 
installation. A fireproof plant, the 
mill will have an hourly output of 
50 tons of a full line of prepared 
feed. Bulk unloading facilities for 
all major ingrédients are being in- 
stalled, with adequate bulk storage 
for the operation. A large truck 
loading dock is provided. Every 
modern feed mill innovation is being 
used in an attempt to reach the ulti- 
mate in efficiency. 
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There ought to be a medal—an award of merit— 
for bakers flours that are rendering such distinguished service in the 


bakeries of America. 


Commander Flours, for example, furnished the 
extra fermentation strength and stamina of 
Northwestern hard spring wheat flours 
needed for war time formulas. And so the 
special values of Northwestern wheat flours from 
Commander Mills have been proved again and 


again over the many years that they have merited 


the unfailing confidence of American bakers. 

Use these Commander Flours for unfailing 
performance in your doughs, and you'll give 
them your own award for merit. Their extra 
tolerance and baking quality are in-built by 
expert milling from the finest of Northwestern 


spring wheats obtainable. 


Ask your Commander representative how the special baking char- 
acteristics of these flours meet your particular baking needs. 


COMMANDER- LARABEE MILLING 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 
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enjoy fun. If he laughs, the world 
will laugh with him. 

A good salesman must be reason- 
ably healthy; otherwise, this defi- 
ciency will handicap him in properly 
putting into effect the other sales 
virtues. 

Loyalty a Virtue 

A good salesman must be loyal not 
only to his company but his custom- 
ers. Any customer becomes dis- 
gusted with a salesman who knocks 
his house. Customers, likewise, ap- 
preciate and reward the loyal, co- 
operative effort that the salesman 
backs them up with. It is much bet- 
ter to take a customer, once secured, 


* 


Four generations of wholesalers... 
tions of dealers ... four generations of consumers 
have been VICTOR enthusiasts; and the number 


is growing every day. 


This is convincing proof of VICTOR quality and 


alert VICTOR merchandising. 


So... when you sell VICTOR Products YOU and 
YOUR DEALERS are building consistently grow- 
ing VICTOR sales and profits. You are building 
for the future — as well as for today. 


Write for more facts about the complete VICTOR 
line... VICTOR shipping advantages... VICTOR 
modern packaging ... and VICTOR prices. 


that gives you the advantages 
of mixed car shipments 
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and make a good one out of him, than 
it is to throw him overboard and 
sell someone else. The grass on the 
other side of the fence always looks 
greenest from a distance, but under 
careful, closer inspection, in many 
cases it proves actually to be less 
green. 

A good salesman must not only be 
able to make friends but to hold 
them. Take out of sales effort the 
element of personal acquaintance and 
friendship, and you have blasted sales 
efficiency. You can do all of the ad- 
vertising imaginable in a certain area 
with a certain distributor and unless 
he is friendly enough to you or your 


Oue 
of SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


\/]) 


four genera- 


representative, he will not put forth 

the effort to make your advertising 

successful and it will represent money 

thrown to the winds. 

“A man who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare; 

But the man that has one enemy 

Will meet him everywhere.” 

This applies not only to individuals 
but to the quality of our products. 

A good salesman must be very fond 
of other people. He cannot be a lone- 
hander. He must like the company 
of others. He must wish them well. 
Will Rogers ably said, “I never met a 
man I didn’t like.” You and I know 
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that as a result of his fondness 4 
others, he, himself, had many friends 


Co-operation and Selling 

A good salesman must be a goog 
co-operator. He must be able to de. 
tect what type effort to put forth 
and what time to do it, so as to ¢p. 
operate with his house and his cys. 
tomer. We are living in a complex 
age and the lone-hander is_ hand. 
capped. He needs and must have the 
correlated co-operation of others, 

“It’s all very well to be a man 

with skill 

And it’s fine to be lauded a star; 

But single acts with a touch of 

a thrill 

Don’t designate how good you are. 

For there’s no lone hand in the 

game we play. 

We must work to a bigger scheme, 

For the thing that counts in life 

today 

Is, how do you pull with the 

team?” 

A good salesman must be optimis. 
tic. His bosom must swell with pride 
over what he is going to be able to 
accomplish and he must be happy in 
the task. I should rather be an 
optimist and be wrong than to be a 
pessimist and be correct. If an opti- 
mist and wrong, no harm has re. 
sulted; if a pessimist and correct, 
then my pessimism has helped bring 
about the undesirable. 

I am optimistic as to the future of 
selling, not only in the feed industry 
but in various important private en- 
terprise features which point toward 
better profits for all and a higher 
standard of living. 


A Future in Sales 


Our first job is to win the war, and 
until that is accomplished, many sales 
potentials cannot unfold. However, 
if the war should end in 1945, we 
shall face the biggest accumulated 
demand for merchandise that the 
world has ever known and to dis- 
tribute that merchandise, there wil! 
be a big demand for sales effort. 
There will be a market, in that the 
people will need the goods. There will 
be money to pay cash for the mer- 
chandise. It will take sales manpow- 
er to get the job done efficiently. The 
reconversion effort plus this demand 
should bring about prosperity which 
will reflect itself in good profits to 
the feeder and satisfactory feed busi- 
ness for the salesman. 

In 1941 we drove 29,000,000 auto- 
mobiles; today we are driving 25, 
000,000. After the war, we shall 
want to drive 35,000,000. 

We 
3,500,000 vacuum cleaners 
7,200,000 clocks 

23,000,000 radio receivers 
5,200,000 refrigerators 
2,300,000 electric irons 
3,100,000 washing machines 
1,500,000 waffle irons 
1,800,000 heat pads 
3,700,000 percolators 
4,500,000 toasters 

There are 600 articles of iron and 
steel discontinued for the duration. 
We are two years behind in the do- 
mestic demand for goods. There are 
1,200,000 more people married thai 
normally. Many of these will want 
homes. One year after the war, 4s 
was the case in the previous conflict, 
marriages will further increase 

The people themselves individually 
have saved $75,000,000,000; industry, 
$43,000,000,000. This money is in- 
vested in savings, government secul'- 
ties, etc. In addition to these sav- 
ings, the national income is des- 
tined to increase and thus provide 
more spending power. Today’s income 
is $130,000,000,000 per year; in 1950 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Global Doilies 


VERY now and then our culinary 

reporter comes bouncing in with 
something new in happenings at res- 
taurants.. This time, however, it 
wasn’t a gastronomical innovation 
but a new table decoration for news- 
paper readers during meals. 

Supplanting the standard table 
cloths are cleverly patterned global 
doilies. ‘They are composite maps 
showing countries engaged in the war 
and the more important cities of each 
country. Included also are locations 
of airfields, railroads, munition works, 
naval bases, oil fields, chemical plants, 
shipbuilding locales and mineral de- 
posits. 

For the individual dunking his 
morning doughnuts and trying to find 
out just where the various allied 
armies are at the moment, the doily 
gives a complete picture. 

Allowing plenty of margin for 
“doodlers,” that army of pencil push- 
ers that go about tic-tac-toeing table- 
cloths, there is also sufficient room to 
figure out a “doily double” at Hialeah. 
—tThe Postage Stamp. 

= 

The bread of France is not baked 
in the home. It is the product of the 
boulanger, who is a local character 
akin to our iceman of the pre-Frigid- 
aire era, and like him is associated in 
cartoons with lonesome cooks and dis- 
contented housewives — Food Indus- 


tries. 


A Year of Hiding 


HE parents of Pfc William W. 

Hewitt, with the twenty-sixth in- 
fantry division somewhere at the 
western front, mailed him a fruit 
cake for Christmas on Jan. 4 from 
their home in Sidney, Ill. He received 
it on Jan. 9—which Hewitt thought 
was pretty fast delivery until he 
noticed that the postmark read 
“1944,” 

Where the package has been for 
the last year is a mystery, but fruit 
cakes being what they are the con- 
tents were in excellent and edible 
condition. 


The Best Test 


HE other evening, about supper- 

time, Mrs. Lizzie Rohrer went out 
to make some calls and Mrs. Tillie 
Deats’ house was dark because she is 
in Minneapolis, visiting her daughter, 
and Mrs. Delie Adams’ house was 
dark, too, because she lost her rent- 
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Bread 


Touch bread, I pray, with clean and reverent hands. 
The Lord himself has blessed it when he said: 

“This is my broken body—take and eat,” 

Then portioned it that mankind might be fed. 


Taste bread, and find the heady sweetness there 
Of silver dawn and sun and starlit night, 

Of kerneled wheat whose golden billows ran 
Comraded the summer long with light. 


See bread—evaluate the toil, the mill, 

The shaping hands, the oven’s glowing fire, 
Until at last the loaf and its release 

For hunger’s quick imperative desire. 


Wonder at bread with its intrinsic worth 
As symbol of light and life, of home and hearth. 


Grace Noll Crowell 




















ers and was out calling some place 
herself, but there was a light in Mrs. 
Georgianna Orton’s house (she lives 
next door to Mrs. Adams and just 
across the street from Mrs. Deats) so 
she went in and together they set- 
tled a point about how to tell when a 
cookstove oven is at the right tem- 
perature for baking bread. 

“IT just open th’ oven door an’ put 
in my arm,” said Lizzie, ‘an’ I can 
tell by th’ feel on my arm if it’s too 
hot, or not hot enough.” 

“T never tried my arm,” Mrs.-Orton 
said. ‘I open th’ oven an’ tell by th’ 
feel on my face.” 

Lizzie said Mrs. Orton’s test was 
probably as good as her own, and 
Mrs. Orton admitted that Lizzie’s 
method might be satisfactory, also. 
But they both said that too much 
bread is spoiled when it is baked too 
fast, in too hot an oven, while the 
same condition results if it is baked 
too slow, so the way to do is to get 
an oven at just the right heat—ac- 
cording to the way it feels on your 
arm or your face. And then Mrs. 
Orton said she had a letter from Mrs. 
Deats, saying she hoped her canned 
fruit hadn’t frozen, and wondering 


what the church circle did at the last 
meeting.—Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


A Pancake Story 


HERE is a good pancake story of 

a number of Gordon Highlanders 
who for a considerable time had been 
in the thick of the fight in Holland. 
They had succeeded in capturing some 
German stores, which included one 
egg, and then, knowing, as so many 
of us do, the excellent quality of 
Dutch pancakes, one of the soldiers 
made a brilliant suggestion that the 
egg might be broken, and, with some 
white flour, made into a pancake. 
But, alas, the young Dutch woman 
was not successful as the batter 
all broke up. Then she thought she 
had better inquire into the mystery 
by examining the ingredients. First 
she demanded to see the flour, then 
she burst into hearty laughter. Then 
she explained that it was not flour 
that the lodgers had brought in, it 
was talcum powder. The chief regret 
was that one precious egg had been 
wasted.—Confectionery & Baking 
Craft, London. 
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Insignificant Items 

LS Hager cages, dog and cat beds anq 
aluminum horseshoes, the Office 

of Price Administration has decideq 

are not really very important to the 

cost of living. 

Accordingly, these items, along 
with decorative place cards (other 
than paper), poker chip racks, wire 
easels for floral displays, sleigh bells, 
and hand fans were exempted from 
price control. 

The list also includes other items 
of “insignificant importance to the 
cost of living.” 


These days of price ceilings are 
causing some unanticipated compli. 
cations. A New Jersey housewife 
returned a purchase to a department 
store with the protest that it wasn't 
at all what she specified. “I ordered 
a floor mop,” she explained, “and this 
mop has ‘ceiling’ stamped right on 
the ticket.” - 


Improved Nutrition 

UTRITIONAL analysis of the ay- 

erage diet for each year begin- 
ning with 1930 indicates an over-all 
improvement with relatively small 
variations as compared with produc- 
tion and consumption. A summary 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that production rose 
about 35% from the low point year 
of 1935 to the peak year 1944. 

Consumption, on the other hand, 
increased only 15% from the low 
year, which was also 1935, to its peak 
in 1941. In 1942 consumption dropped 
3% under 1941 and in 1943 there was 
another decline, while 1944 shows a 
slight rise. 

The flour enrichment program and 
the increased consumption of milk 
have contributed to the steady rise 
in the iron and vitamin B intake 
since 1930. The quantity of vitamin 
B: in 1944 was 44% higher than in 
1935-39 and over 30% higher than 
it would have been without the en- 
richment program. The benefits of 
enrichment in 1944 were brought 
about by the stepped up program for 
flour and bread beginning Oct. 1, 1943. 

With the consumption of milk and 
milk products, other than butter, in- 
creasing more than 25% since 1934, 
the total calcium intake has risen 
24% while the riboflavin intake has 
gone up 21% as a result of the en- 
richment program. Enrichment also 
provided larger per capita propor- 
tions of iron and niacin.—Food In- 
dustries. 
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GAME OF CONSEQUENCES 


AKERS of flour and bread are in about the 

same kind of fix as the poor victims of that 
absurd radio program upon which, having made 
the wrong answer to a silly question, they are 
obliged to perform outlandishly, like a monkey 
on a stick, for the entertainment of the derisive 
radio audience. The principal difference is that 
the flour and bread folks are not voluntary per- 
formers and are not permitted either to frame or 
to answer the questions in their own way. What- 
ever the truth or the justice and logic of their 
position may be, theirs are merely the unes- 
capable consequences. 

To untangle this a bit, the unsavory truth in 
question here is that the wheat subsidy program 
has taken a wrong turn. As chronicled in last 
week’s news columns, government attorneys have 
ruled that the Defense Supplies Corp., under the 
present law, may not make subsidy payments af- 
ter June 30, 1945, on wheat ground after that 
date, despite the implied obligation to do so (not 
hitherto disclaimed in government quarters) 
which is to be found in DSC regulations for ad- 
ministering the subsidy. In consequence, millers 
can not safely make forward sales of flour which 
they will be unable to grind before June 30. 

Stated in its simplest terms the consequence 
is grievous enough, but as it comes to be applied 
to the fortunes of individual millers and bakers 
it develops the possibility of varying degrees of 
loss and inconvenience. Above all else, it pre- 
cipitates an even greater consequence; it throws 
the whole policy of subsidies into the congres- 
sional hopper. Out of that receptacle may come 
more subsidies or no subsidies. In any case there 
will be delays and uncertainties. Business as un- 
usual still more grievously will complicate the 
task of putting bread on the nation’s table. 

But perhaps the providers of bread have 
grown calloused and immune to these conse- 
quences of government planning. If meekly re- 
signed to that, however, it is to be hoped that 
they still cling to the notion that if the rules 
could be changed to permit them they could de- 
vise better answers if not more reasonable ques- 
tions. If the consequences should be no better 
these at least would be of their own devising, and 
thus, under the way of life we fight for, more 
easily to be endured. 

One basic truth in this game of government 
in business emerges more and more clearly: it 
is that master planning is ruthless. The general 
good that comes from it (if any) must be erected 
upon a multitude of individual inconveniences and 
injustices. 


e@e ®@ 
THE LARD SUPPLY CRISIS 


HE grave possibility that a bread price crisis 

may develop from the recent curtailment 
of bakers’ lard supplies once again brings the 
whole subject of breadstuffs price control into the 
limelight. Bakers have been getting by without 
a general bread price increase since 1941 because 
a vastly expanded volume of production has kept 
unit costs from rising too far in spite of a very 
substantial upswing in prices of all the ingredients 
that go into bread and the cost of labor to make 
and distribute the product. Some of the distribu- 
tion cost savings have been accomplished with the 
assistance of government restrictions on selling 
practices but these would have been ineffective 
without the larger sales volume. 

The return to a very strict rationing of fat sup- 
plies threatens to reduce the current level of pro- 
duction of all bakery goods and bring with it a 
rise in unit costs that may wipe out the profit 
margins of many bakers. Fats are now being ra- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


tioned to bakers on approximately the level of 
use that prevailed in 1942. Between 1942 and 1944 
tonnage of bakery output increased at least 15% 
and possibly a little more. Not all of this volume 
gain will be lost by fat curtailment, of course, 
since some savings can be made by debasing prod- 
uct quality. But some production shrinkage is 
likely and the baking industry now is operating 
with very much higher ingredient costs than in 
1942. 

The slim margin between profit and loss in the 
wholesale bread baking industry is shown by the 
1944 earnings reports of the larger interstate bak- 
ers whose profits were between 2 and 4% of net 
sales. Even a 10% decline in bread sales, other 
things being equal, could raise unit costs around 
4%. For that reason a moderate contraction in 
volume is a serious thing for bakers now. 

That is not the whole story. Many combina- 
tion bread and sweet goods bakers have been limp- 
ing along chiefly on the profits made on the sweet 
goods portion of their business to offset the vanish- 
ing margins on bread. The fat scarcity will put a 
bigger dent in sweet goods production. 

A general bread price increase has a tough 
obstacle course to run, with the final barrier the 
expressed determination of the present govern- 
ment to hold the price line with particular em- 
phasis on bread. So it appears that any action to 
raise prices still is a long way off, although it 
might ultimately have to come. One alternative 
is giving bakers more lard and shortening by the 
direct process of taking it away from some other 
civilian users. However, this is partly a matter 
of total fat supply and, if production proves as 
short as the Department of Agriculture forecasts, 
such an expedient might be more difficult than it 
appears on the surface. Another alternative to a 
price increase is a subsidy for bakers. Naturally 
the industry is strongly opposed to such a solution, 
but so are all the other industries that are now 
being subsidized in lieu of necessary price ad- 
vances. Subsidy payments on bread production 
would be admittedly difficult to handle, but not 
impossible, and have even been advocated by some 
OPA price officials in the past. 


Government cannot create wealth apart 
from the wealth of the governed, or provide 
for the needs of all its citizens as well as these 
citizens can themselves provide. We believe 
that government can best serve by provid- 
ing a maximum of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual. We believe, moreover, that . this is 
wholly consistent with government providing 
some reasonable level of individual security. 
But in the last analysis a reliable basis of se- 
curity for the individual, commensurate with 
our American standard of living, can be pro- 
vided only by the individual enterprise, energy, 
and productivity of the people themselves.— 
From a statement of principles adopted at 
the International Business Conference at Rye, 


ee 
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THE HANDICAP RACE 


esse New Deal, with its artful draftsmen work- 
ing on plans to direct and control business, prob- 
ably did not think when it first started to fuss 
with commodity prices that it would get along to 
the point where many of them, such as wheat, 
would become boxed in and completely enclosed 
by guarantees as they are today. Even now the 
administrators probably are not completely aware 
of the fact that some day soon the floor and ceil- 
ing on many of these things will meet, and then 
must eventually be pried apart with some very dif- 
ficult and embarrassing crow bar legislation. 

Such also is the case with co-operatives. It is 
apparent that few thought when the Capper-Vol- 
stead act first passed it would lead to a runaway 
economic race in which co-operatives run lightly 
and win easily with any jockey that can stay in 
the saddle, while regular business must carry the 
tax weights that keep even the best horse and 
smartest riders from coming in first. A side irri- 
tant, incidentally, is that the healthy co-op horse 
is eating out of the business feed box, for who will 
doubt that the liberal credit deal for co-operatives 
is not financed by taxes that come from those who 
must pay? 

A turn seems to be coming in this economic 
race that appears to be leading to the point where 
horses and riders again some day will be on their 
own, and may the best win. This turn—but it is 
only a turn, and not the solution—is in the willing- 
ness hinted by some co-operative groups to en- 
dorse single taxation of dividends in return for 
business calling off the National Tax Equality As- 
sociation and other agencies that are trying to 
even up this business distortion and put at least 
that part of American life back on the merit basis 
again. 

This trade is not all that it might appear to be. 
Yes, of course, it would be well to have single tax- 
ation of dividends. To tax, that is, the corpora- 
tion only after dividends have been paid. But the 
rub is that corporations still would have enough 
taken from their remaining profits to leave no re- 
serve for expansion. That leaves the expansion 
field for the co-operatives, who already have it. It 
leaves many of them with their reserve in the 
form of undistributed cash, money that is pledged 
only by participation certificates which always 
looked to this corner like a neat way of selling 
stock for expansion. 

In horse racing terms, it permits the weighted 
and handicapped business man to accept the prize 
money at the end of the race and distribute it to 
the owners of the horse, but the weights get 
heavier, the opponent stronger, and the prizes few- 
er with each heat. 

The only final solution that can put this race 
back on honest grounds is to have the undivided 
profits of both business and co-operatives taxed 
alike; to cause those profits that are divided to 
go out in the form of cash, or to be offered in the 
form of cash, for the receiver to do with as he 
pleases; to give business somewhat of the same 
credit ride as the co-operatives now are getting, 
although most business men will take their 
chances on this just to get back on an even basis. 

Since co-ops are no part of our lives to the 
extent of helping us live better or more reason- 
ably, we should like to see them keep their noses 
out of our feed box too. Our taxes are for war 
and government, of which we have a great deal, 
and not for the development of a free ride for 
any particular business adventure. If, when they 
are caused to run the race under the same rules 
as regular business, they still win, as some will, 
we will raise no protesting voice, and probably 
will buy our next refrigerator at their local store. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 18.) 


It has been a meeting point for the 
expression of the industry’s opinion, 
and has been the means of discuss- 
ing such opinions with government 
officials. Without this committee, 


the industry would have lacked an 
effective national spokesman, despite 
the excellent work that has been 
done by its various trade associa- 
tions. 

It is encouraging to learn, there- 
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fore, that plans are now being made 
to maintain this committee perma- 
nently. This is an important phase 
of the co-operation that will be nec- 
essary between government officials 
and the food industry for some time 
after the end of the war. 

Although flour distributors, as such, 
are not represented on this commit- 
tee, nevertheless the thousands of 
wholesale grocers who handle flour 
are vitally concerned with it. Ex- 
clusive flour distributors have repre- 
sentation on the milling industry’s 
advisory committee. Whether this 
committee_ will be made permanent 
remains to be seen, but it seems to 


us that as long as there is need for 
co-operation between industries and 
government in adjusting the commer- 
cial effects of the war, all such com- 
mittees should remain actively in 
existence.” Their elimination would 
only necessitate the establishment 
of some other means of contact. 


Heavy Carloading 

Oo 

One of the changes the war has 
brought about in flour distribution 
has been the loading of all freight 
cars to their maximum capacity, 
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rather than to the minimum, as for. 
merly was frequently the case. 4} 
first, some jobbers were not pleaseq 
with this, as it caused them to ac. 
cept larger quantities of flour thay 
they were accustomed to. However 
they immediately realized its value 
as a war transportation measure, 

Consideration is now being given, jt 
is understood, to continuing _ this 
measure in the postwar period. 
Canned food manufacturers are saiq 
to have been approached on this 
question, and it is probable that other 
foods, such as flour, will likewise he 
included in this study of transporta. 
tion facilities. 

So far as we can see, there jg 
merit in the idea. Certainly it would 
utilize existing freight car facilities 
to a much greater extent than did 
the practice of only loading them to 
their minimum requirements. Nor 
can we see that it would be at al] 
harmful to flour distributors, for jf 
they are in position to buy in carload 
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lots certainly they should be pre. 
pared to accept full loads rather than 
minimum ones. The rolling stock of 
the country’s railroads has undoubt- 
edly been so depleted during the war 
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Coming Legislation 
fe) 


During 1945 Congress and 44 state 
legislatures will be in session. If 
the future can be judged by the past, 
many bills will be introduced in these 
legislatures affecting the flour dis- 
tributing industries. An example is 
the flour enrichment legislation that 
has already been adopted in some 
states. 

Some of the proposed legislation 
will undoubtedly be harmless, if not 
actually beneficial, to flour distribu- 


tion. On the other hand, there are 
always some representatives who 
think they must do something for 


consumers, with the result that many 
bills are introduced without consul- 
tation with industry to see whether 
or not they are workable. Frequent- 
ly they affect packaging and other 
phases of food distribution. 

As far as consumers are concerned, 
they are adequately protected under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. If in any instances it 
needs to be reinforced by state legis- 
lation, such laws should be identical 
with it. Otherwise only confusion 
exists, usually resulting in_ higher 
costs which react against consumers. 


RN Uy During the coming year flour dis- 
SY (od ee , tributors should watch pending na- 
SS Se eS tional and state legislation closely. 
<= = In the case of the former, the in- 
Sis fon = dustry is fortunate in having the 
= = National Association of Flour Dis- 


tributors to guard its interests. Lo- 
cal flour organizations are located in 
a number of states, and presumably 
will keep themselves informed about 
state legislation. Elsewhere individ 
ual distributors will have to _ per- 
form these functions to the best of 
their abilities. 
= = 


A Co-operative Threat 
fe) 


If co-operatives are compelled t0 
pay taxes on their earnings, or sav- 
ings, as co-operative enthusiasts pre 
fer to call them, they will imme 
diately resort to price reductions, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by 
Wallace J. Campbell, assistant secre- 
tary of the Co-operative League of 
the United States of America. He 
is quoted as saying: 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Lassen’s Perfection « Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Restless, persistent 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


is never satisfied to rest on 







the grocer’s shelf. It moves 


quickly on to the kitchen. 
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North American Wheat Stocks Equal 
to 1944 Seen by Canadian Bureau 


Toronto, Ont.—With regard to the 
wheat situation on the North Ameri- 
can continent the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, recently stated 
that it is, of course, too early to at- 
tach much importance to the prospec- 
tive supply and disappearance picture 
for wheat in 1945. Although any- 
thing can happen yet, conditions are 
favorable for the maintenance of 
wheat supplies in North America in 
1945-46 at the level of the preceding 
year. 

Nearly 50,000,000 acres have been 
seeded to winter wheat in the United 
States and conditions prevailing up to 
Dec. 1 indicated a winter wheat crop of 
about 762,000,000 bus. Should a crop 
of this size be harvested and average 
yields realized on the probable spring 
wheat acreage, production will again 
exceed 1,000,000,000 bus. 

Since Canada’s wheat is predom- 
inantly springs, there are fewer indi- 
cations available as to probable acre- 
age and production. Fall precipita- 
tion was below average in Saskatche- 


wan and Alberta, but considerably 
above that of a year ago. The acre- 
age recommended for wheat in Can- 
ada’s 1945 agricultural program is 
placed at 21,500,000, as against 23,- 
000,000 last year. With the present 
price and marketing structure, how- 
ever, some quarters of the trade ex- 
pect the recommended acreage to be 
overplanted. 

Estimates of domestic disappear- 
ance on the North American conti- 
nent are also below those of a year 
ago with expected utilization in the 
United States down by about 320,- 
000,000 bus and in Canada by 20,000,- 
000 bus. Total exports from the two 
countries are still uncertain, but in- 
dications at this time are that they 
will probably not exceed 100,000,000 
bus from the United States and 340,- 
000,000 from Canada. The combined 
carry-overs of the two countries at 
the end of the crop year will, there- 
fore, likely be close to 700,000,000 
bus, as compared with 670,000,000 
last summer.—A. H. B. 





Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Changes Name to Purity Flour Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement has 
been made of a change in the name 
of Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., whose head office is in Toronto, 
to Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. This 
change has been under consideration 
for some time and is part of a gen- 
eral plan to modernize the advertis- 
ing and sales programs. “Purity” has 
been in use for many years as the 
name of this company’s leading brand 
of hard spring wheat flour. It now 
takes its place in the title of the com- 
pany itself. It expresses more effec- 
tively the trade name on which these 
mills have built up good will over a 
long period of years. Other products 
also will bear the word “Purity” in 
their brands. 

While this change in name will, no 
doubt, be followed by a temporary 
sense of loss among the famous titles 
under which Canadian spring wheat 
milling companies have become 





MILLERS RETAIN FLOUR 
PACKAGE SIZES 

Toronto, Ont. — Although the 
Canadian order limiting sizes of 
packages for flour and printing 
thereon has been revoked it has 
been decided to continue to pack 
white flour in four sizes only, 
namely, 7’s, 24’s, 49’s and 98’s 
for the duration of the war at 
least. The same sizes will also 
prevail for cake flour, whole 
wheat flour, graham flour, edible 
bran, etc., with the exception 
that the 3-lb bag is permissible. 
There is now no restriction on 
back printing. 





known in the flour markets of the 
world, the new name is more ap- 
propriate for long range purposes. 
The former title came into use when 
S. A. McGaw and Andrew Kelly, of 
Goderich, Ont., and Brandon, Man., 
amalgamated their existing milling 
companies and built a new 4,000-bbl 
plant at St. Boniface, Man., in- the 
opening years of this century. The 
new mill was completed and put into 
operation in 1904. The words “‘West- 
ern Canada” came into use as a name 
at that time. Now a new era and 
a new conception of the nature and 
meaning of good will have brought 
about another constructive change. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSECT THREAT SEEN 


Winnipeg, Man.—While grasshop- 
per damage in Manitoba is expected 
to be negligible this year, entomolo- 
gists and farmers will have other im- 
portant insect pests to deal with, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. D. Bird, chief ento- 
mologist of the Dominion Govern- 
ment Laboratory, at Brandon. He 
indicated that the Sweet Clover wee- 
vil, Red Currant maggot, and other 
pests which are destructive to sun- 
flower, sugar beets, rapeseed and 
other crops, will undoubtedly cause 
considerable concern during the 1945 
growing season. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY CONTROL EFFECTED 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian feeds 
administrator has been showing con- 
cern about the quantities of wesiern 
barley available for the feed market 
in eastern Canada. He has prohib- 
ited the special binning at the lake 
head of feed grades of barley, if of 
malting varieties, in spite of the low 


official grade assigned. American 
maltsters have been glad to buy and 
accumulate in the United States bar- 
ley of this kind. A similar step was 
taken last fall, but was abandoned 
after a short period because of pro- 
tests made on account of western 
barley producers. It prevents farm- 
ers who market barley of that kind 
from getting the malting premium 
of 5c bu which, under price ceiling 
regulations, is allowed to be paid 
for barley selected by malting com- 
panies. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN FLOUR MILLERS 
PLAN MEETING FOR FEB. 27 


Toronto, Ont.—A letter from P. 
Fisher, Rosthern, Sask., secretary- 
treasurer of the Saskatchewan Flour 
Millers Association, conveys an ac- 
count of recent meetings and nego- 
tiations for the purpose of forming 
a new association of western country 
millers to cover all three of the west- 
ern prairie provinces and provide a 
medium through which these may 
speak with one voice on matters of 
mutual interest. This new body will 
be known as the Western Flour Mill- 
ers Association. A meeting to fur- 
ther its organization will be held in 
Winnipeg on Feb. 27. When Manito- 
ba has declared itself on the subject 
a joint meeting of the three provin- 
cial organizations will complete the 
plans. This will be followed by a 
general meeting in the coming sum- 
mer.—A. H. B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROYAL MILLING CO. SOLD 


Toronto, Ont.—The flour mill at 
Chesley, Ont., known as the Royal 
Milling Co., has been sold to A. A. 
Hendel, whose mill at Owen Sound, 
Ont., burned last summer. The Ches- 
ley plant has a capacity of 135 bbls 
per day. 











PRESIDENT.—David I. Walker re- 
cently succeeded to the presidency of 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. He has been 
in the service of the company, until 
recently known at the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., since its 
earliest days. 





Australian Acreage 
Restrictions Lifted; 


Growers Get Bonus 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispatch from 
Australia gives information that the 
government there has decided, be- 
cause of the prevailing drouth, that 
all restrictions on areas to be plant- 
ed with wheat will be abandoned for 
the 1945-46 season. It is further 
stated that the Australian govern- 
ment will pay growers 4s 3d for all 
bagged wheat at railway sidings. 

Australia has been limiting its 
wheat acreage during the war years, 
owing to the loss of export markets, 
which is attributable to the long 
ocean haul to the United Kingdom 
and the shortage of shipping space. 
Now nature has taken a hand and 
compelled the lifting of these re- 
strictions. 

With the present crop of around 
50,000,000 bus and the carry-over, 
supplies of wheat in Australia for the 
crop year total about 125,000,000 
bus. An effort is being made to 
stretch these supplies as far as pos- 
sible. The sale of wheat for feed is 
being limited to the average sales 
for this purpose made by the Wheat 
Board during the nine-month period 
ending Sept. 30, 1944. 

It is hoped that this restriction, 
coupled with a break in the drouth, 
will limit the use of wheat for feed 
during the present crop year to 43,- 
000,000 bus. Wheat for stock feed 
has recently been passing out at a 
rate in excess of 1,000,000 bus per 
week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LATE PAYMENT OF 15c¢ BU 
POSSIBLE ON 1943 WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—Some recent press 
reports from Ottawa suggest that an- 
nouncement may shortly be made to 
the effect that Canadian western 
farmers who delivered wheat of 1943 
will get an extra 15c bu, because of 
the large quantities of such wheat 
sold to the United States on a price 
basis of $1.40 bu or over. 

However, this figure is regarded as 
being higher than probabilities war- 
rant, taking into account costs of 
operation, including storage. Such 
an announcement would not in any 
event be expected prior to the seed- 
ing of the new crop because it might 
encourage undue expansion of wheat 
acreage and an expectation of future 
price levels that would not be war- 
ranted. 

Government officials have been ask- 
ing for a reduction in the acreage 
sown to wheat this year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL PRODUCTION UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of oat- 
meal in Canada in the first five 
months of current crop year ending 
with December totaled 4,144,969 lbs 
compared with 2,515,253 in the cor- 
responding period of preceding year. 
The output of rolled oats amounted 
to 86,874,007 lbs as against 53,049,- 
138 in the first five months of crop 
year 1943-44. 
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; a 
With the Distributor 
(Continued from page 26.) 
“If the co-ops are forced to pay 
taxes on the savings returned to their 
member customers, they will abandon 
their traditional policy of selling at 
KA NSAS STAR market prices and will pass on the 
savings immediately. This would 
mean lowering prices below market 
levels. Co-ops are not interested in 
profits, and action of this kind would 
mean more severe competition than 
when they maintained market prices.” 
Mr. Campbell said that ‘on food- 
stuffs, the average return to co-op 
* members has been 2%.” This means, 
we presume, a 2% price reduction if 
co-operatives should be compelled to 
° ° pay taxes on these earnings. His 
An active partnership between reasoning is indicative of the compe- WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
tition the co-operatives may present 
to flour and other food distributors. FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
you and one of these fine flours We do not believe it will be too se- Any Grade—Any Quantity 
vere, providing the co-operatives are 
° D required to compete on an equal basis 
1S bound to succeed. You provide with other forms of distribution. 
Certainly they should not be granted 
. special privileges merely because they 
your standard quality of perform- operate under the names of co-opera- 
tives. 
ance, these flours will match it. Bins 
To Maintain Benefits 
Ww ‘" 
Judging from replies to a question- 
naire distributed to wholesale grocers 
by the National-American Wholesale 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. |] Gos.‘scien mec es 
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fits to their own businesses under Igleheart Brothers, Ine. 
SALINA ’ KA N SAS rulings of the Office of Defense Evansville, Indiana 
Transportation, which they intend to MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
retain after the war. LOCATED IN THE 
Answers indicate that wholesale _ CENTRAL WEST ss —— 
operators have learned that it is an0 ee awe Cena —-- 
much more profitable to send out full v 
truck loads, covering a shorter dis- 
tance and limiting the frequency of Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
‘ deliveries to rural areas. Through Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
For Over Fifty Years 730 voluntary co-operation, these benefits AndAllO b. ; ° DE 
can be maintained in peacetime as n ther Special Flours 
KING’S GOLD well as under a war economy. \ 
? It is anticipated that one result 
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° GOLD MINE branch warehouses from which cus- I F B U Y I N G P/ 
a tomers can be served economically. FC 
EXCELSIOR This would not necessarily mean MILO oe K AFIR 
greater competition in the wholesale The CI 
° * grocery industry, but rather a more ‘ P : 
od | “— . Made in Minnesota economical operation of its facilities. Phone—Wire—or Write —— 
. While we have been writing about Th & —— 
i 2 grocers, we have been thinking how rament 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company aptly these suggestions also apply * dell INDI 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA to wholesale flour distributors. They FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS Flour, 
will have an equally great need for 
the most efficient operating economy Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS COLU 
under postwar competition, and it is and FIELD SEEDS 31 North 
to. their own business interests to a 
see that this is attained. — 
“SUPERFLOUR” Selling, Basic Profession Soft Cake Flour 
For Biscuit Manufacturers 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... SUNNY 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 


La Grange Mills over the half century 























and more of their operation. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener = 





SOYBEANS GET MEDICAL GO- 
SIGN.—A lot of soy went down the 
human hatch before the medicos of 
this country got around to okay its 
biologic value. Now at least one offi- 
cial nod has been noted. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
speaks of this editorially. 

“Although the long history of the 
use of soybeans as human food,” says 
the Journal, ‘“‘would seem to argue 
a priori against any considerable aet- 
rimental effect, convincing evidence 
of its value in this respect has been 
lacking.” 

The deficiency is remedied by W. 
M. Cahill, L. J. Schroeder and A. H. 
Smith in the Journal of Nutrition 
(28:209, Sept., 1944). These gentle- 
men studied soybean protein in three 
forms: as whole cooked, field grown 
beans, as commercial low fat soy flour 
and as a prepared soybean milk. The 
true digestibility of the protein in 
the three products was 90.5, 94 and 
89.6%, respectively, when compared 
to whole egg protein. These values 
are considered somewhat lower than 
those for food proteins of animal 
origin but superior to those usually 
observed with other legume protein. 
With respect to the biologic value of 
soybean protein, the values were 94.5, 
91.7 and 95.3%, respectively, which 
seems to indicate that, under the con- 
ditions of the test, soybeans in the 
forms employed can be considered an 
excellent source of protein in adult 
human nutrition. Concludes the med- 
ical journal: 

“In view of the current enormous 
production of soybeans, our national 
nutrition, as far as protein is con- 
cerned, is amply safeguarded against 
an extensive emergency. Likewise, in 
the occasional instances in which usu- 
al food protein is not well tolerated, 
the soybean offers additional possi- 
bility of dietotherapeutic adjustment 
with respect to protein nutrition.” 


TO “G. I. JOE” went the 1944 “dis- 
tinguished community service award” 
of the Winona (Minn.) Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Chairman of the 
awarding committee was Frank J. 
Allen of the Bay State Milling Co. 
We like these paragraphs from Mr. 
Allen’s explanation of how G. I. Joe 
was selected: 

“From the beginning of our delib- 
erations it was realized that he had 
no competitor. He is the most dis- 
tinguished citizen Winona has ever 
had. He is unselfish, uncomplaining, 
untiring in his efforts to make our 
town a better place and a safer 
place in which to live. 

“He is hard working and efficient 
and has not grumbled over hard- 
ships. He has suffered without com- 
plaining. He is lonesome for us, and 
his home, and his girl friend, and 
his Mom, and his dog, and his sisters 
and brothers, and his boss—and the 
Old Man, too. 

“I can see him when he left Winona 
with the light of hoped-for achieve- 


ment and service in his eyes and a 
big smile of confidence when he gave 
his parting words: ‘Don’t you worry 
about me; I'll get along.’ 

“I think perhaps you know by this 
time who our choice is. The Winona 
citizen’s name is ‘G. I. Joe’ and he is 
in some way related to every man 
and woman here. 

“Mr. Chairman, I submit our can- 
didate—and God bless him!” 


“A company’s research organiza- 
tion is only part of the team neces- 
sary to bring the fruits of scientific 
work to the service of mankind. It 
requires the wisdom and courage of 
management to make the investment, 
a capable engineering organization 
to design the plant, an able and ex- 
perienced production organization to 
make material of marketable quality 
and suitable cost, and a sales organi- 
zation to develop markets.”—Dr. E. 
K. Bolton, director of chemical re- 
search, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

ee @ 


CAVOUR S. LANGDON.—An old and 
faithful friend of The Northwestern 
Miller, and individually of those who 
once were or now have become the 
elder members of its staff, was 
Cavour S. Langdon, whose death oc- 
curred last week after a long illness. 
He never had been engaged in any 
of the industries with which this 
journal is associated, but his own ex- 
tensive business enterprises, which 
played a large part in the building 
of the Northwest’s economies, ran 
parallel with them and had his keen 
personal interest and his helping 
hand. Like his father, he was a rail- 
road builder, but his interests ran 
also into mining, lumbering and 
banking. His civic responsibilities 
were discharged in many ways, no- 
tably as a member of the Minneapolis 
school board and as head of the Min- 
neapolis Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion. His family as well as his per- 
sonal connections extended into flour 
and grain circles, and there his kind- 
ly counsel will be most especially 


missed. 
ee ®@ 


Before the war, combine-harvest- 
ers were practically unheard. of in 
Great Britain. But much is being 
heard about the machines at this 
time. The British millers are doing 
the talking and they’re not saying 
very nice things about a strictly 
American machine. The majority of 
the millers’ protests concern the high 
moisture content of the harvested 
wheat and the large amount of straw, 
chaff, weed seeds, etc., mixed in with 
the wheat. The combines were in- 
troduced into Great Britain be- 
cause of the expanded wheat acreage 
and the shortage of farm help. The 
British millers will get much sym- 
pathy from American millers, prin- 
cipally those in the soft winter wheat 
area. 


WASHINGTON WATER AND 
WINDMILLS.—George Washington’s 
English ancestors were flour millers, 
too, in about the same way he was. 
That is, there were mills on the 
Washington estate at Sulgrave Man- 
or, in Northamptonshire, England, 
operated as a part of the manorial 
establishment to supply family and 
community needs, a custom perpetu- 
ated at Mount Vernon by the Father 
of his Country, who at one time op- 
erated as many as three mills. 

The picture on this week’s cover 
shows the Sulgrave Manor mills. 
They were water and wind, only part 
of the former showing at the lower 
righthand corner of the scene, which 
is from an oil painting by the Scot- 
tish artist, David Neave, who made 
this and two other paintings of Sul- 
grave Manor for The Northwestern 
Miller’s library of milling pictures. 

Cunningly contrived was the water 
mill, for the only supply of water 
was from a spring not more than 200 
yards away. To secure the needful 
power a dam was formed with a deep 
cutting below it, making a drop of 
about 20 feet, and the mill was built 
over the dam. The millwheel, meas- 
uring 16 feet in diameter, was placed 
inside the building and the water was 
carried off in a culvert running under 
the mill house. When the water was 
low the windmill, which is shown at 
the other side of the millpond, was 
brought into use. Both now stand 
idle—silent and picturesque. The 
pond is full of reeds and wild fowl 
flitting hither and thither. Toward 
the end of its working days a steam 
engine was installed in the water 
mill to grind the grist which had 
been steadily turned out by the old 
mill for about 300 years. 


@A Monastery Site——Sulgrave Man- 
or is in the village of Sulgrave, about 
24 miles from the City of Northamp- 
ton. It stands amid beautiful gar- 
dens, with woods and meadows ad- 
joining. In medieval days the mon- 
astery of the Brethren of St. An- 
drew stood upon this delectable spot, 
but at the time of the Reformation, 
when King Henry the Eighth bereft 
all the religious communities of their 
houses and estates, the property, in- 
cluding the house, mill, etc. was 
bought by Laurence Washington, a 
rich wool merchant of Northampton, 
for the sum of £321 14s, equal to 
about $1,600. This Laurence Wash- 
ington was a very important man in 
his day, serving twice as mayor of 
Northampton, and he erected a hand- 
some dwelling house on the site of 
the old monastery, utilizing part of 
the buildings already standing. He 
named the house “Sulgrave Manor 
House,” and there he lived for many 
years with his family until he died in 
1584. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Robert, who also lived and died 
in the old family mansion, but after 
his death the property passed by 


family arrangement to his nephew 
Laurence Makepeace, his sister’s son, 

The old house went through many 
vicissitudes during the centuries tha 
followed, being sold and bought gey. 
eral times, but a descendant of Rob. 
ert Washington went to America anj 
settled in Virginia, and it was of 
his stock that George Washington, 
the first president of the Unite 
States, was born. 


@ A Perpetual Memorial.—A ney 
chapter in the history of Sulgraye 
Manor House opened in the year 
1914. The house and estate came on 
the market and Lord Lee of Fareham 
conceived the happy idea of purchas. 
ing the property as a perpetual me. 
morial of the century of peace be. 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. He interested some of his 
leading fellow countrymen in his 
scheme, and together they raised the 
sum of £8,400, with which they se. 
cured the house and estate. A com- 
mittee was formed to manage the 
property, known as the Sulgrave 
Manor Board, of which Lord Lee of 
Fareham was the chairman, but the 
title deeds were placed with three 
trustees, namely, the American Am- 
bassador in London, the British Am- 
bassador in Washington and the Re- 
gent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union. The trus- 
tees are ex-officio, but according to 
the terms of the title deeds they 
must at all times be numerically on 
the ratio of one third British and two 
thirds American. The board of gov- 
ernors can be entirely British. 

The property was partially restored 
to its original condition in 1921, the 
house being furnished throughout 
with furniture of the Tudor and 
Jacobean periods, with the idea of 
its being a replica in all details of 
the home of the early Washingtons. 
It was officially opened and dedi- 
cated on June 21, 1921, in the pres- 
ence of a large company of British 
and Americans. It has become a 
favorite place of pilgrimage for 
Americans who visit England, serv- 
ing as a symbol and memorial of the 
kinship of the two nations. In the 
garden the two flags hang side by 
side and on the house are to be seen 
the Royal Arms of the Tudors and 
the Washington Arms. The J/atter 
are over the main doorway and have 
become somewhat obliterated by the 
weather. They consist of three stars 
(mullets) and two bars, and are Tre- 
puted to have been the inspiration of 
the American flag. 

An admission charge of 1s is made 
to all visitors and the receipts, which 
in prewar years amounted to a very 
considerable sum, are used for the 
upkeep of the house and estate. Lat- 
er on, when sufficient means are 
available, it is proposed to add a 
wing to the house that was destroyed 
in the eighteenth century, and to 
complete the laying out of the 
grounds, which even now are very 
attractive. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


» 
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HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











Passvon etn Mitinc Co. 


ott MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















Country*Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
ea 








6“ b4 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

a illed under Labo Con- 

Diamond D” 3; Sigmactainntor con 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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ON RESEARCH BOARD—David S. CIVIC LEADER—After 24 years of FOOD CONSULTANT.—C. S. Kauff- PEORIA PRESIDENT — Jacob 
Jackman, vice president and general active service on the Minneapolis city man, food analyst and market re- Younge, J. Younge Grain Co., Peoria, 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., council, Arthur B. Fruen, president of search expert of Washington, D. C., 1),, has been named president of the 
a ee named a peng pe —— sgn Pr ae eer oa nag ge associated with win ttn Peoria Board of Trade. From 192% 

o e board of governors o e will retire as president o e coun- s, Inc., as an economic consultant. f s ae L_—— 

Foundation for Industrial Research cil when his san expires in June. Mr. His services in Washington for Pills- Eee eee, WEE Be Ne ave ss 
at the University of Wichita. The Fruen, who has always taken a keen bury will center around the War Food °°™Pany, Mr. Younge bier grain buy- 
appointment is for a five-year term. interest in civic affairs, is a member Administration and War Production ©" for the American Distilling Co., of 
The organization will conduct re- of the board of directors of the War Board programs and problems as Which he was vice presiderft. He is 
search in agriculture, industry and Chest, the general alumni associa- they affect food manufacturing, mar- also well schooled in traffic problems, 
business. Mr. Jackman’s election to tion of the University of Minnesota, keting and distribution. Long on the having managed the traffic depart- 
the board of governors followed his and the Hennepin County good roads Washington scene as a market re- ments of the Acme Harvester Co., 
election as president of the Wichita association. He is a member of _ search consultant to private business, Wilson Provision Co., Wilson Grocery 
Family Consultation Service, the the arbitration committee of the Mr. Kauffman has for the past sev- Co., American Commercial Alcohol 
welfare organization of Wichita. His Grain and Feed Dealers National As- eral years served the WPB and the Corp. and American Distilling Co. In 
father, the late Charles M. Jackman, sociation. His three sons are now WEA as an analyst on food industry 1939 he served as president of the 

held, this same office for 20 years. serving in the United States Navy. problems. Peoria Transportation Club. 

O 
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tu 
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James T. Williams, president of the week were: Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. was founder of the Milwaukee Master ing Co., in the Milwaukee, Wis., area, 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, left Feb. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Bakers Association, serving as its observed his eighty-first birthday an- 

16 for a vacation trip to Florida, ac- Adam Lilly, Ballard & Ballard Co., first secretary. Despite his advanced niversary Feb. 12. He was a guest - 


companied by Mrs. Williams and their 

son Lawrence, recently honorably 

discharged after more than a year’s 
service in the army. 
= 

Ellis D. English, general sales man- 

ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., is 

spending a fortnight in the East with 


Inc., Louisville; Fred N. Rowe, Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
C. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo. 

* 


W. M. Hommerding, Grandin (N. 


age, Mr. Poehlmann continues to take 
an active interest in the baking in- 
dustry and is a frequent visitor to 
association meetings. His attendance 
at state conventions is believed to be 
“perfect.” 
# 

James W. Williamson, vice presi- 

dent, Duquesne Baking Co., Pitts- 


of honor of the Milwaukee Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades 
monthly meeting Feb. 16. 


Five cars of flour destined for an 
eastern baker won’t be delivered be- 
fore spring, although they’ve long 
been on the way, according to advices 


Association 








a visit of several days at Washington, DD.) Grain & Elevator Co., and the burgh, and Mrs. Williamson are hav- Teceived by P. H. Baum, vice presi- — 
DG. Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, _. ‘ ree sii ; dent and director of sales for the 
e Bites wnat few days in the Chi- ing a pleasure jaunt visiting relatives ead es 
verre a : gil if ; in Philadelphia. A week’s stay at William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
Rush 0. Harris, sales manager, Cago market last week. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 8°, Kansas. The cars are completely 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., vis- e and tickets for three outstanding uried under snow in the Buffalo vi- 
i i i City th d : cinity, tracers have inf Mr. : 
sy Hcg in Kansas City the en Gus Mehlin, secretary-treasurer Shows are also in store for them. rane acers have informed M1 F 
; e and general manager, W. J. Jennison ca e = 
Milton P. Fuller, vice president and Se at ee George M. Bunker has been named A iene Cuties pated tas ene! 
manager of the Thomas Page Mill ‘ *V€W *ork recently general manager of the manufactur- feng 
Co., is back on the job each day for James who will be 18 on Feb. 20 jng division of the Kroger Grocery for W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
v3 , and ready for induction into the ®@ Baking Co., Cincinnati. This divi- William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
several hours after being confined to ee “doing” ‘ ” : y K H : : . 
; ; armed forces. In addition to “doing erates bakeries and other food ‘%0°n, Kansas. e has word from his F] 
his home for a short time because a ; sion opera Ss and otner fo 
f dden ill | New York, Mr. Mehlin visited with processing plants throughout the ‘0, Lt. William Kelly, who doesn’t 
of 8 suucen | — David Coleman, local flour broker, company’s territory. Maurice T. ‘State his location but indicates his 
, who represents the mill in the met- jndquist, who has been associated bakery is now operating somewhere 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of ropolitan area. with the company for 14 years in 0” Luzon. 
Gor Galan wilin wee ce. * accounting and control, was named * 
: ny ‘ f assistant general manager and con- . ‘an . 
cently elected a director of Griggs, B. V. Hopper, eastern sales direc- troller of the manufacturing division. Pe ge: sad Ghellene . 4, ‘a A 
Cooper & Co., St. Paul wholesale tor, Valier & Spies Milling Company, ° Pyrite e office of Shellabarger Mi 
grocery firm. St. Louis, returned to the office last ; ; evator Co., Salina, Kansas, has | 
é . ; Lee Whidby of Valier & Spies Mill- returned from a week’s visit at the Mv 
* week from a 10-day trip calling on ., : ; 
- F .° the trade ing Company, St. Louis; W. T. Mont- mill. 404 
i “ 7 mag a brs — ° ford, Louisville, Ky., of the Western ® —— 
ent of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and Ss tk 
. A " ’ ’ everal representatives of the bulk —- 
Mills Co., has been elected president Joseph Poehlmann, pioneer Milwau- W. R. Potts, Memphis, Tenn., of the goyr Seoierinadas of Pillsbury “Mills, 
of the Crestview Country Club of jee baker, and father of Fred Poehl- Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co, ne. are in Minneapolis. this week, 
a — a oa agp agg agg mann, current head of the Wisconsin called on the Nashville flour buyers among them being A. L. Ingram, cen- 
i sities By er horas Bakers Association, of which he also last week. tral division manager at Chicago, and : 
: was president many years ago, ob- ad J. A. Silva, of the same office; I. C. n 
® served his eighty-third birthday an- George E. Smith, who for many Maghran, Buffalo manager, and C. R. 
niversary Feb. 15. Mr. Poehlmann years represented the Hubbard Mill- Stratton, of Alexandria, Va. _—_ 


in Chicago last 


Among visitors 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











1012 Baltimore Ave. 


= 
Jones-HErretsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 














Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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N Kansas City, Kan. 
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l A new development 
ty # which greatly ex- 
ie & tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 



















LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
citTv , MINNESOTA 




















STRATEGIC LOCATION 
























¥& invicate 
Our SOURCES OF 
SuPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 










Titetane, 








A cME~Evans COMPANY - 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ii. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 






CYLINDER SEPARATORS ZS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@/NIAGARA|B 
DusT COLLECTORS Ee 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 2 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS co. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT 
FLOUR Mils At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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THE ALLEN BOYS.—The two sons of Frank J. Allen, vice president and 
manager of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., are serving in the air 


corps. 


Edward M., the older boy (at the left), recently received his commis- 


sion as a lieutenant at San Marcos, Texas, and the younger one, Frank J. II, 
is stationed at Sheppard Field, Texas. Both were home recently on furloughs. 





Cotton Goods for Bag Trade Continue 
in Extremely Tight Supply Position 


New York, N. Y.—While cotton 
goods supplies for the bag trade have 
continued inadequate for heavy de- 
mand expressed in the Worth Street 
market here, there was a flurry of 
selling during the past week that in 
part satisfied requirements for the 
first half. There were a number of 
transactions made for this month 
and March, and many small lots were 
placed for delivery through the sec- 
ond quarter and into July and Au- 
gust. Though all cottons are in an 
extremely tight position, there is a 
willingness shown among merchants 
to sell to the bag trade as business 
carries the high AA-2X rating, goes 
to regular customers, and is not sub- 
jected to renegotiation as are mili- 
tary contracts. 

Chiefly secured by the bag trade 
during the week were the 27-inch, 
4x56, 7.85-yard class B print cloth, 
and the 40-inch, 3.75-yard and 40- 
inch, 4.25-yard class B_ sheetings. 
There was some activity noted in the 
37-inch, 4-yard and 31-inch, 5-yard 
numbers. Class A sheetings, particu- 
larly in the desired 2.85- and 2.50- 
yard weights, remained scarce in the 
market. Osnaburgs continued tight 
as mills were reluctant to sell ahead, 
still waiting for Office of Price Ad- 
ministration price revision. Only 
small lots for near-by in standard 
constructions were sold during the 
week. 

Raw jute market was dormant 
here, importers restraining from pur- 
chasing in Calcutta though the cur- 
rent allotment expires at the end of 
this month. Only from 40,000 to 45,- 
000 of the 70,000 bales allotted to 
this market have been taken up. 
Some of the apathy was attributed 
to a narrowed demand from spinners 
whose manufacturing operations are 
controlled by War Production Board 
regulations. 

Market activity in burlap during 
the past week was routine. Bag man- 
ufacturers continued to draw against 
WPB certificates through the Cen- 
tral Burlap Office in good volume. 
The trade still awaited news from 
WPB as to institution of a burlap 
purchase program for the second half 
of this year, while some preparation 


was made behind the scenes by 
agents in the event that decision 
should be made to have them handle 
the Calcutta buying. 

Marked improvement in the freight 
movement and port clearances of bur- 
lap was noted in the market here 
during the past week, while arrivals 
were reported to be continuing in 
good volume. The transportation con- 
gestion that had severely tied up 
shipments of burlap for a number of 
weeks was said to have been nearly 
resolved by the end of the week and 
the anxiety of bag manufacturers 
who had been operating on reserves 
was somewhat relieved. 

Importers and bag men here cited 
a consistent improvement in the 
quality of current burlap arrivals. 
While the July-September position 
out of Calcutta last year had ef- 
fected an undesirable distribution of 
goods, Calcutta shipments from Oc- 
tober on, which are arriving here at 
present, were about in line with con- 
structions requested by the industry. 
The needed 36-, 40- and 45-inch, 714- 
oz numbers now are moving to the 
bag trade in satisfactory volume, 
while the 10-oz weights are more in 
proportion to actual requirements. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 18.33 a 
year ago. 





OpiTUARY + + 





Royce T. Dorsey, 53, owner of the 
Dorsey: Grain Co., Fort Worth, was 
killed Jan. 29 when his car over- 
turned on the highway near Dawson 
Texas. He had been in ill health 
for months and was en route to a 
hospital at Temple, Texas, for treat- 
ment when he met his death. Born 


at Weatherford, Texas, and educated 
at Texas A. & M. College, he had 
been active in the grain business in 
Fort Worth for over 30 years. Late- 
ly he had specialized in handling by- 
products used by feed mills, and 
equipment used by country elevators. 
His father, Hugh B. Dorsey, of Fort 
Worth, was for many years secretary 
of the Texas Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion. 


Henry S. Harr, believed to be the 
oldest of the old time flour millers in 
Pennsylvania, died Feb. 15 at the 
age of 98 in Telford, Pa. He had 
been retired for many years, but for- 
merly he owned and operated Harr’s 
Mills in West Rockhill township, 
which had been operated by members 
of his family since they were built 
in 1745. 


Fred E. Lindahl, 85, died Feb. 16 at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Until his re- 
tirement in 1940 he was a vice presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc., and manager 
at Duluth for that company, having 
opened the office in 1891. 


Fred A. Scheinert, Milwaukee mas- 
ter baker for 30 years, and a member 
of the Milwaukee Master Bakers As- 
sociation, died at his home Feb. 4 at 
the age of 66. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT J. THOMPSON DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Albert J. Thomp- 
son, a former president of the East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants 
and brother of Louis E. Thompson, 
its secretary, died in Hahnemann 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Feb. 10. 

Although he had been in poor 
health for several months, while his 
strength permitted he showed great 








The Late Albert J. Thompson 


interest in feed trade associations. 
He accepted the presidency of the 
Eastern Federation in 1936 when its 
membership and influence had dwin- 
dled, and he helped build and preserve 
it until the time when it was again 
needed. 

For many years he served as presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Feed Merchants Association, 
and a printed program of its annual 
meeting on Jan. 17, with the auto- 
graphs of all present, was sent him 
in the hospital. 

Mr. Thompson lived in Wycombe, 
Bucks County, where he had con- 
ducted a coal and lumber business 
since 1896. He later added feed to 
his other interests. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


:* ¢£¢ + & + 


S. J. Joss, general manager of 
Piper Co., Chicago, wholesale bakers, 
received word last week that his only 
son, Sgt. Marvin Allen Joss, 21, 4 
torpedo man in the marine air corps, 
died Feb. 8 on Emiary Island in the 
St. Matthias group in the Pacific. 
Sgt. Joss entered the marine corps 
Feb. 23, 1943, while attending the 
University of Illinois, and went over. 
seas last May. He was a member 
of the swimming team at Von Steu- 
ben High School in Chicago, and 
later at the university. 

* 

The Distinguished Service Cross, 
the nation’s second highest medal for 
heroism in combat, was awarded post- 
humously on Feb. 13 to Capt. William 
C. Cornelius, U. S. Army, who was 
killed in action on Los Negros Island, 
in the Admiralty group, on March i, 
1944. He was a nephew of Allen R,. 
Cornelius, of W. R. Cornelius & Son, 
Nashville flour and feed broker and 
secretary of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc. 








* 


David T. McLaughlin, lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army, and son of W. G. Me- 
Laughlin, eastern sales manager at 
New York for the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was home on a 
two-day furlough from Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla., where he is stationed. 

* 


Frederick F. Kleinman, son of 
Frederick Kleinman, purchasing agent 
for the Ward Baking Co., and private 
first class in the Marine Corps, was 
killed in an accident at his camp in 
this country, Feb. 3. In addition to 
his father and mother, he leaves a 
wife and a brother. 

* 


Stars numbered 806 and 807 were 
recently placed on the service honor 
roll of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The stars 
denote the induction of Maurice L. 
Stanton of the district warehouse in 
Austin, Texas, and James L. Brown 
of the mill at Atchison, Kansas. 

* 

Maj. Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., for- 
merly purchasing agent for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
awarded the bronze star for organiz- 
ing, planning and executing general 
purchasing agents’ activities on the 
European continent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN M. McKEAN JOINS 
SHELLABARGER SALES STAFF 


John M. McKean has been appoint- 
ed sales representative for Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, in the territory consisting 
of northern Ohio, northeastern In- 
diana and northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McKean was a captain in the 
transportation corps of the army un- 
til about six months ago when he was 
placed on an inactive status. For 
some time he served under Col. Noble 
M. Coe in the Pentagon Building, 
Washington. Col. Coe, formerly with 
Standard Milling Co., had known Mr. 
McKean when he was in the flour 
business before the war. 

Widely known among the flour 
trade in the central states area, Mr. 
McKean returns to call on the same 
friends he had done business with for 
many years previous to the war. 
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/AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


— SINCE 1877 — 


2 
Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade As fine a flour as you hite 


Direct Exporters will find milled from 
‘ he fi 
HOUSTON MILLING CO. the finest Turkey 
Houston, Texas wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


a id saneadaiaaliipeieanicnabliniente cAn Independent Pill FLOUR 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | MOHeagEissse. 





HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
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¢ Grain Merchants + SNOBUDDY 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 WHITEG OLD makes are its best 
(Standard Patent) 
| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH testimonials. 
/ BIRCHMONT 
re ‘ng gg It is white. 
EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS | | st.ctoup mituine co. | It is uniform. 
Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS It feels “right” 











SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


to the veteran 







VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad MARITIME] A 

INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 


Fast, dependable service. flour user. 








E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. But—most impor- 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 














tant—it bakes the 
kind of bread and 


biscuits that require 





that particular kind 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING _WHEAT FROM e EVERY ¥ PRO- e 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. of to notch flour 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES LAWRENCE, KANSAS P : 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peseta : 
— a Chicago Enid A Galveston ZEPHYR FLOUR 
St, Louis ortiane Kansas City Minneapolis Portland AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. " : aie png * 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 

















HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building "PLAIN OR 
ee mated © WALNUT CREEK 
TRUCK CovERS & ° 




















Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade TWINES INDIANAPOLIS. IND 
Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat UHLMANN E M zs ll A C M L L N G C 0 . 
Bakery and Family Flours vans 1 in oO. ; 
SAX ONY MILLS GRAIN COMPANY frend ater ge GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
ti M fac Kiln-Dried 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Kk aniir sss pane eats WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Our 96th Year Kansas City, Missouri Capacity, 16,000 Bushels T. H. SHERWOOD, 








Vice President and General Manager 
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Choice We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


“Sasnak Flour” MILLING WHEAT WH 
For Discriminating MILLING EAT 
ee | NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY | PB tte ~ gga Cura lacdiactcattin 


Enns Mirxme Co., Inman, Kan. Kansas City, Mo. Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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first clear $2.58@3.06; spring wheat patent, 17: spring wheat short patent $3.73@ 3.78, ire? 
straight and 95% $3.44. standard patent $3.63@3.68, first spring - ie 

Toledo: Selling flour is the least of the Clear $3.45@3.55; hard winter short pat. ‘ag el 
millers’ troubles. these days, being over. Mt $3.73@3.78, 95% $3.63@3.68; soft win. wad stl 


ter straights, nearby $3.35@3.45. 


shadowed by labor troubles and car short- ficulty | 

age. One large shipper at Toledo reports Pittsburgh: Flour buying is very light in this 

that the car shortage is the worst it has throughout the Tri-State district. What through 
, effect the cancelling or reducing of ; é 











































































































ever been and that the outlook for run- sub- juctant 
ning looks very gloomy. This discour- sidies on June 30, might have on floy; mestic 
ages millers from pressing for new _ busi- prices, is now being given much thought tary re 
ness when they cannot get out forward by bakers and jobbers. The majority 0, Baste 
orders already overdue for shipment. Buyers flour jobbers and also bakers are now sup. limited, 
are not showing very much concern either plied with flour for 90 to 120 days. They interior 
‘ high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bak- over a situation which threatens depletion fear pressure may be placed on them to pee 
U ps sr pe re 0 a clears, enriched $2.90 of supplies. There may be an emergency get delivery of all orders out before June ots 
a S. FLOUR MARKETS @3, deliverec CP. situation in the present set-up if it con- 30. Only flour for immediate needs wags h & 
J tinues much longer. Also, it is reported that sold to either jobbers or bakers the jas hig” ‘a 
THE NORTHWEST soft wheat supplies do not appear to be week. Prices remain at ceilings on ro it 2 
Minneapolis: The possibility that the gov- any too large and may run short before grades, while 10c under ceilings is noted on 33,30 v 
THE SOUTHWEST ernment subsidy on wheat ground will be the next crop. This has been noticed in other grades. Shipping directions continue ply ked 
Kansas City: Despite the unsettled condi- discontinued after June 30 brought a num- Ohio already, although Ohio had a crop brisk due to fear of a flood retarding de- “a 
tion of the flour market, with millers in ber of bakers into the market last week, of 46,000,000 bus, as compared with about liveries. Deliveries were far behind scheq- — 
no position to sell freely, buyers have especially those who have been. buying 26,000,000 the previous year. ule, but much better than past severa] 
not yet entered the market boldly to see hand-to-mouth. While no large bookings EASTERN STATES weeks. CAI 
what they can book for the next four were reported, there was enough scattered : “ Quotations Feb. 17: hard winter bakers aj 
months. With the exception of one large buying to bring bookings of spring wheat Buffalo; Sales are very light, but mills short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.40q 
booking for March and April to a large mills up to around 75% of capacity, com- are crowded with shipping directions in 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.i15q@ = 
central states chain, business last week pared with 60% a week earlier, and 90% record volume. Operations continue to be 3.25: spring bakers short patent 70M Toror 
was light. It amounted to 34% of ca- a year ago. hampered by lack of railroad cars. Pro- 3.80, standard $3.60@3.70, high gluten $1.90 wheat 
pacity, compared with 94% the previous Millers are more concerned now as to @uCction has picked up somewhat with the first clear $3.45@3.50; soft winter balers transi 
week and 58% a year ago. their ability to get out flour already booked, moderation of the extreme weather condi- cake flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate $3.35@q@ or eX 
Millers are not at all eager to put sales before the expiration of the subsidy, than tions, but not enough to fully meet the V4 straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific coast $3.63 to tl 
on the books, and this disposition is being they are about new bookings. The spread requirements of the trade. Clears are firm ?3.73; family flour, advertised brands $4.35 put t 
evidenced in prices. With no subsidy as- between open orders and their potential ®"4 in good demand. Bakeries as well as @ 4.71, other brands $4@4.71. surm 
surance after June 30, 1945, millers can- production is not very wide and, should Mulls continue to have the greatest diffi- the 1 
not afford to take a chance on a sale army and lend-lease purchases in the mean- culty in securing the manpower required THE SOUTH turn 
that might extend beyond that date. time be anything like they have been dur- °F Operations. New Orleans: Some flour business wag ment 
Clears still are weak with production ing the last year, mills may have difficulty Quotations Feb. 17, cottons: spring first transacted here last week, but buying was also 
exceeding the outlets. Mills engaged in in completing contracts on time. Every patent 80, standard patent $3.70, first scattered and the volume was not great tions 
export business are consistently working day that the present car shortage continues, clear $3.33; hard ee short patent $3.80, Most activity was in southwestern hard price 
a satisfactory volume to Latin American makes the outlook just that much gloomier. 95% patent $3.70 first clear $3.2 +, Soft wheat, with few sales in northern spring hang 
countries. Running time is being held up If the subsidy is not continued, someone winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. wheat types. Sales of Midwestern and Pa- Feb 
by building up inventories whenever cars faces serious losses. New York: Scattered sales are being cific coast flours were light. Prices re $4.40, 1} 
are not available. Meanwhile, mills are swamped with ship- made among the various types of buyers main unchanged. Shipping directions con- cars, t 
Quotations Feb. 17: established brands of ping directions, but production is curtailed even though the major problem still is tinue good. Bread, cake, cracker and mac- l0e ¢€ 
family flour $4.10@4.30, bakers short pat- because of the difficulty in getting the need- how to get deliveries. Mills do not press aroni production is good. Quotations Feb expor 
ent $3.35, standard patent $3.30, straights ed railroad equipment. Cars are even sales, but await action on the future of 17: hard spring family patent $3.64, first per - 
$3.25, first clears (high protein) nominal at scarcer than they were a week ago, with the subsidy program, and contracts usually patent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, faney April 
$2.65@2.80, seconds clears $2@2.15. little prospect of an early improvement. cover a particular brand. Spring standards clear $3.25@3.30, first clear $3. second Offe 
_ One mill reports domestic business ac- The interruption to shipments has are in best demand, although Kansas pur- clear $3.15; hard winter family patent Dema 
tive, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow and 5 dull. strengthened the market on clears in the chases are also reported by baking inter- $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first is not 
Oklahoma City: There was a slight im- East. Prices in the West are said to have ests. Cake grades are lightly offered, with clear $2.85@3.10, soft wheat short patent to cove 
provement in flour sales last week com- risen about 10c sack, and in the East moderate interest in both eastern and coast @4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear u 
pared with the previous week. Bakers 15@20c. types. Brokers report little improvement 3.70 
took 80% and family buyers 20% of book- Quotations Feb. 19: established brands in arrivals and freight yards are still Nashville: New sales of flour were very , 
ings. Operations fell off and averaged 78%, family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- heavily congested and permits for ter- light last week. Local and nearby millers eilil 
compared with 89% the previous week. ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent minals hard to obtain although the em- and brokers indicate that the day-to-day bbl, 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, sacks $3.44; first patent ¢ standard patent bargoes brought some relief to them. Spot sales of a car or two of patents, con reight 
delivered Oklahoma rate points, Feb. $3.34: fancy clear $3.2 3.34. firet clear stocks are about exhausted, but there is stitute the entire business. These sellers bags, ‘ 
17: hard wheat short patent flour $4@ $3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole (/€88 tension than during recent weeks, say that March is usually a dull month ee 0 
4.30; soft wheat short patent $4@4.30, wheat $3.30@3.54. , ar pote trade seems: to — pore > lo and that it seems that the dull season is ie tN 
standard patent $3.90@4.10, bakers’ short ‘ ‘4 P P ; o le emergency is past anc lat suf- ‘ ‘ > early Jashville ble re’ ship- iarket 
patent $3.35 3.45, bakers standard $3.25 Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry ficient flour will continue to trickle through ce eee ane” ee eo ‘teh ‘+ wr sf 
@3.35. and new bookings are light, but mills have to prevent any crisis. salers in the South and Southeast rat ‘ tions | 
i : more shipping directions on hand than Quotations Feb. : spring high glutens reining Ne ‘eaten pase pte . a ron 
Omaha: There has been a moderate to usual, with empty boxcars practically un- $3.90@3 uannard vatents  $3.60%@ 3.68 from slow to fair. An occasional lot of sone 
fair flour business the past week. Many obtainable. As a _ result, they are get- pth out, ‘s 5@ 3 50. ‘lO gaps short ht flour was reported sold for immediate or deny “e 
things have interfered with the volume, ting far behind on deliveries, Local and evite, 2060008. 60, wtdntard watenta bh.5kO prompt shipment to the South. However, ipo 
such as the recent eastern embargoes and shipping denfand for millfeed continues in os Be ccitte +e as iss sort Bara ccaitn, deliveries on older contracts make up sash | 
= By of boxcars, causing mills to excess of production. Pennsylvania $3 50 3.4 Pacific coast $3.67 a My ag" = og ig a prong gh: “ ) 
go a little slow on quick shipment busi- pgs : eee" on , ion is a problem in 1is section. Some 
ness. The talk of erpitation of subsidies THE CENTRAL WEST ag oe , E a buyers wait until oer need the yd m- bas 
on wheat for flour has had the effect thie ee es ; pee att a dre oston; New flour business is unusually mediately before ordering it out and in sey- a" 
of creating an increased inquiry. The guak Gn tee ia neg a a egg st light and the trade is more concerned over eral instances it takes from one to four Winn 
bakery demand is still hand-to-mouth. This little interest and only the usual smali-iot getting flour into their bakeries than in weeks before the boxcars can be secured port «di 
is largely influenced by ceiling prices for buying was reported. — Directions Naweuor. putting new commitments on the books. Local bakers are enjoying a nice business West | 
cash wheat. The cash wheat receipts are were again fairly free Famtiy flour was Improvement in shipping from the West is —cakes, pies, cookies and bread _ selling tions 
very moderate, with not much prospect of more active than other varieties and a euty offset by effects of the heavy snowstorms exceptionally well. The shortage of cell ontinu 
any improvement. Bakeries report a very amousit of business wae done Hativerios in southern New England which have tied phane, shortening, sugar, labor and lers ¢ 
satisfactory business in their products. Mills Were also ood. Quotations Feb 17: spring up many cars in transit. No bakeries in line is the biggest problem | the nand | 
are operating at close to a full time sched- top patent $3.40@3.57 standard ateit $3.30 this area have been forced to close down, are having now. A few of the ng 
ule. Quotations Feb. 17: family short pat- @ 3.47 first clear $3.14@3 ) tose clear but some, including large establishments, bakers picked up a lot or so of sprin 
ents $3.30@3.50, standard patent $3.15@ $2 ” tantly flour $4. 41; haa winter anna completely exhausted their supplies at vari- grades this week, but indicated that liam’ a 
3.30, bakery short patents, $3.30@3.50, high patent $3.46@: 950 cians $3.36@3 17 ous times and looked to other bakeries erally they were well covered for $5.30 
protein clears 5@2.90; fancy first clears, she PM al - 3 15. mee na Gh kant for relief. Mills are not anxious to take time and did not see any advanté paten 
nominally 2.20@2.50; low ade clears, patent $3.45@ 4.31, eteaaard patent $3.26@ bookings very far in advance, especially booking large lots at this time. } 
nominally $2.05@2.10. 1.06 Arat. cinae $2 75a ‘” . Tee st ge the a . “ ation date - en prices are about anaes gers a re —s 
reat - > Ca el . ro ’ ‘ : ish aa subsidy program, while buyers generally do ago, Quotations Feb. 7: soft wheat ik 
FE ye I la eel poe _— — St, Louis: Bookings of flour were lighter not think it wise to book far ahead with ers and pastry $3.70, high patent $4 78, MII 
‘eine watlia have had just about enough last week. One good. sized order was prospects of an early end of the war in extra protein content $4.85, soft wheat 
ears to handle the capacity production. placed on the books, but otherwise sales Europe. Prices continue at or near ceilings. short patent family flour 05@ 5.15, - een 
Mills have been operating from 75 to 100% were scattered, consisting of small lots. Quotations Feb. 17: spring high gluten $3.95 ard patent $4.90@ 5.05, straight Minn 
naa py task te Tha theese : Both bakers and the family trade par- @3.97, short patent $3.85@3.87, standard 1.85, clear $4.20@4.50. - 
with good directions and sales ranging from ON The 5 eigae tte cite J FEA 99 5 - 72% Ba al 
25 to 150%. aie Th r goa a yd eT’ tea phe ne Aten Phot en sa ts@2 87, At te PACIFIC COAST thar 
air. ere as ¢€ gooc de € € or cars southwestern shor yate $5.59@ 5.351, ste ° . — 
Hutchinson: Flour interest ebbed consid- for immediate shipment, which the mills ard patent $3.75@ 377: Texas short patent Seattle: The flour market remains un tion 
erably last week and bookings were off. were unable to fill due to the car short- 3.85@3.87, standard patent $3 @3.77; soft changed. Mills are not pressing for sales pn 
New business was limited mostly to single age. There was no special demand for winter patent $3.75@3.90, straights $3.65@ and only booking new business’ through reed 
cearlots for earliest possible shipment. Direc- clears. Offerings were light and _ prices 3.75, clears $3.55@3.65. their better outlets. Mills are booked solid have 
tions continued to tax capacity. held firm. The small bakery trade con- Philadelphia: There was little change in for the next 60 days, mostly army and situat 
Salina: Demand for flour has been light, tinues to use up old contracts. New book- the price range of flour last week. Values lend-lease business, and they feel sure that ee 
with very little new _ business. Shipping ings are few and far between. Sugar stocks generally are firmly maintained, with only this demand will continue. for some time ern 
directions are coming in freely, but the are very light, due to the refineries being occasional small discounts obtainable, due even after the war. Quotations Beb. = pee et 
absence of boxcars is retarding movement. unable to get cars. to the firmness in cash wheat markets. A ba is carlots, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma “ping 
Texas: The volume of flour sales last Central states mills report new book- considerable pick-up is reported in flour family patent enriched, 50’s $4.12; bakery = * 
week was larger than the preceding week ings of flour scattered and of moderate arrivals, with further improvement antici- pastry, 100’s $2.98; bluestem, 100's $ + 
and a good many mills sold full capacity. size. Sales were made at ceiling price pated in deliveries, providing the recent Montana hard wheat, 100’s $3.59. ia 
Family flour demand was somewhat bet- Quotations Feb. 17: soft wheat patent favorable weather conditions continue. Job- Portland; Mills report very slow flour Mills 
ter and probably accounted for 25%. The $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- ber and baker interest is confined to nearby bookings during the past week, but the) mont 
balance was accounted for in some round ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% wants, though shipping directions are im- are not pressing offerings because of the ginnir 
lot bakery business. No government busi- $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat proved, reflecting reduced stocks held by uncertain future of flour subsidies. They shipn 
ness was reported. Prices were unchanged. baker patent $3.44, family short patent bakers, due to delivery delays running over are well booked ahead and are anxious t more 
Quotations Feb. 17: family flour $3.90@ $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, a several weeks’ period. Quotations Feb. avoid complications, Military and lend-leas¢ Okla 
Quot 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | Oma 





























— prod 
man 
The 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ot 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo *New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville large . 
Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 $..-.-@ 3.44 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 3.80 Tf$3.90@ 3.95 $....@.. $3.73@ 3.78 $3.85@ 3.87 $....@.... $...6@... somev 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.30@ 3.47 «+e+@ 3.34 --@.. »-@ 3.44 3.70 3.60@ oo sveveeses 3.63@ 3.68 5 Se Pere aE, 0 6 ee The 
Spring first clear ......... .. 38.14@ 3.39 3.00@ 3.10 o vee @ecee ccee Doses 3.33 3.35@ 3.5 wet Pere 3.45@ 3.55 S ere es ception 
Hard winter short patent ... 3.46@ 3.57 -@.. @ 3.35 -++2@ 3.44 3.80 3.68@ 3. 4 ae Oe 3.73@ 3.78 @ a Wicl 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 3.36@ 3.47 Tae) oe @ 3.30 3.44@ 3.49 3.70 3.55@ 3.65 wen, ste 3.63@ 3.68 @ ‘a ; Ley 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.67@ 3.45 wens 5@ 2.80 2.85@ 3.06 3.25 2.97@ 3.15 £4 EG, mete eet a a “4 Y 
Soft winter short patent .. 38.45@ 4.31 --@.. »-@. -»-@ 3.98 3.75 cose @uces Oe Pee case @ecses G@ ..@ 4.78 bie 
Soft winter straight ... 3.26@ 4.06 -@. @ ---@ 3.74 re 3.50@ 3.65 *....@.... *3.35@ 3.45 ... 4.65@ 4.85 pack 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... re PF @ (jaeeres >. 3.67@ 3.75 ....@.... Veena sss » a TR for bi 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.75@ 3.00 coco BDeoces --@.. 3.32@ 3.75 3.10 Teen sere eres eer o@.u0- ate -20@ 0 = 
Rye flour, white ...... +++ 3.18@ 8.34 3.33@ 3.43 -@. --@ 3.68 3.45 3.48@ 3.55 3. 35@ 3.45 Fe vase - +s Hutc 
Rye flour, dark ............ ee 3.05 2.98@ 3.04 -@ ° ~+++@ 3.18 2.95 coe @ace er . ~@..0. -@. @.. - fe 
Semolina, No. 1 -»@ 3.75 aT eee Besar o++-@ 3.99 3.98 3.98@ 4.03 o@eee. va 4.03 . Pe er ae low g 
Seattle . Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ‘Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg a ss 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 5 epee pag é ETA a sere eee eee: rere Spring top patent]...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ............ $9.45 gray be. 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@ ‘ Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3.59 ....@.... Spring second patentf ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontarlo 90% patentst ny 5.50 os Salir 
Pastry, 100’s ..... ....@2.98 ....@.... Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... ‘ ae 
han t 
*Includes nearby straights. +Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons, {98-Ib cot Fort 


tons. §280-lb cottons. tftHigh glutens. lots ar 
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$3.73@ 3.78, uirements are hard to meet because of absorbed at ceiling prices. No carlot of- last week with buyers showing little or 
first spring pe specifications called for. A meeting ferings of shorts are available. Quotations, no interest. Directions were fair. White 
Short pat. bo ~ held at the close of the week to try ceiling carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts patent rye $3.18@3.34, medium $3.08@3.24, 
8; soft win- we straighten this out. The chief dif- $42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed cars dark $2.74@3.05. 
ficult y is that high protein wheat is scarce $1 ton higher. Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
| very light in this territory, and insufficient to last Toledo: Millfeed is still at ceiling levels dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
rict. What through the season. Mills have been re- of $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo, with demand Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 
ing of sup. juctant to sower pea ge in onl in excess of supplies and production fall- New York: Rye prices are higher, which 
ie of er mestic trans. — paige Beer St eee” TM ing off. curtails interest. Sales are moderate. Quo- 
ge Po tary pega Kg ted a very Buffalo: Transportation still is far from tations: pure white patents $3.48 @3.55. 
ajority of Jastern bookings are reporte as very te . re pier i é es ee “i 
re now sup- uimited with a good back-log of orders by car ton bea The Seitome ye 
days. They interior mills, but new bookings are slow. tions of the previous week have eased 
on them to Local pusiness is reported as very poor. somewhat, but not enough to enable the 
wesece June "Quotations Feb. 17: all Montana $3.60, trade to satisfy its wants. Quotations, Vv Vv v 
rs a i> high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3. ae all varieties: $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
— =. pluestem topping $3.30, — 0 ite) pee Buffalo. Advertisements in this department are 
. est P jie $3.08, fancy hare wheat clears re M ‘ * 
is noted on pad bea wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, Boston; Offerings are scarce and demand 5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
ms continue $3.30, witeat. 93: continues strong. Shipments are limited (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
starding de- racke' 7 by weather conditions and go largely to- uation Wanted advertisements will be 
— poheds = we Begs? cst tc ge aes —_— Due to the sale of property the accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
a ah KET rae ogee rt Bh 0 Ale i " Gale Geabonahaty let : t f Fl mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
| Ch At wee tiga ty m ipment o our y 
nter CANADIAN MAR S for deferred shipment. Spring bran, midds., complete equip per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
ght mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. Mill from roof bins down to 45 with order, 
lear — Philadelphia: Demand is active, the trend ‘ 
ent $3.7¢ oronto-Montreal: The Canadian spring is firm and supplies are light. Standard h.p. power plant is offered for me v v 
gluten $5.90 wheat flour trade continues to suffer from bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- . 
nter bakers transportation congestion. Some shipments ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all immediate sale. Complete even 
iate $3.85¢ or export were made during the week and $44.84@45.34 ton. r HELP WANTED 
coast $3.63 - this extent the situation was relieved, Pittsburgh: Ceiling prices are paid gladly to Fairbanks Morse team scale, ; sienna 
yrands $1.35 put there are still many difficulties to be when cars or any smaller amounts of ° - 
surmounted, Shortage of help is slowing up millfeeds are located Car shortages are and large floor scale. 
the movement ved ied ee 7 a ro serious, “dealers state. One jobber recently 
tur documents rom ports o exit. Move- nine 5 s > > . sae ara * . 
urn : : : ‘ap : ‘ 4 got one car of oats only, when seven cars Wire — hone — write WA NTED 
isiness wags ment of ss eee fe! a cae had been promised three weeks ago. Scant P 
buying was also short of requirements ant det y supplies of bran and standard middlings a 
not great tions consequently are curtailed. Domestic are available to supply a large demand. Packaged Line Sales Manager 
stern hard price ire at ceiling levels and there is no Oats are hard to get and almost off the " * . * ’ a. 
1ern = spring hang in the export price. Quotations market. Barley and corn are also scarce. ° Capable, aggressive, family flour man 
rn and Pp; Feb. 17: top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds . ‘ ; ‘ 16140 Fairfield Ave. . : ° 
¥ a4 LT: See pesente See Bee a Mastnilies. We. aowand'-tor silitesd Han , : experienced in sales to chain stores 
Prices re- oa pg a AE A Ao one Png t ather heavy due to cold weather Telephone University 2-2954 
tore: cone cars, track, ,Toronto-Montreal freights, add ncaa: yl, Ag A age Al epee Pp y and wholesale grocers to take care 
t C. 10¢ € ra where cartage 1s per ormed, ror BS ¢é § ; L € ( ‘ 
Beg e ee export government regulation flour $9.45 that many mills are selling at their mill DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN of presently established large volume 
3.64, first per 280 Ibs, f.a.8, winter ports, March- oor, or in mixed Po a to alli of business and to extend sales of 
‘er \pril seaboard. still around the ceilings, — both ran anc k d Al 
Offerings of winter wheat flour are light. aye gi Ee Eee ee ee pac age Cake our, Pancake flour, 
Demand is good, but wheat for grinding ! penny a a aa Buckwheat Pancake flour and Farina 
is ne available in sufficient quantities Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50 ton. jf 
to cover these orders, Much of the busi- Ogden: Mills continue to operate to ca- Breakfast cereal to this trade. Ex- 
ness offering is from the —. — Do- pacity with plants closing down only for perienced in sale of packaged goods 
mest requirements are light and were repairs. The trade is booked into April, si : 
nian This . is slline ¢ A not necess ; 
Wake can previously covered. This flour is selling at with demand brisk. Stormy and colder ecessary but helpful. Line well 
rby millers ceiling levels Quotations Feb. contro! Weather has stimulated business. Quota- established for 10 years. Presently 
day-to-day secondhan¢ co ons, Montreé tions: red bran and mill run, blended, white : * . 
ents, con- ts; for export $6.25 bbl, ee Medics and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Og- working field organization of more 
ese sellers ae seaboard, plus equalization gen, Denver prices: red bran and mill than 50 representatives. Excellent 
lull mont} ee 75e bbl. ‘ : run, blended, white and midds. $38 ton, . : ‘. 
season is \ little winter wheat found its way to ceiling. California prices: red bran and ‘ opportunity for right man. Give 
lers’ ship- market during the week, but deliveries aré mill run, blended, white and midds. $42.08, / qualifications and salary wanted in 
I ; 7 -oad i f y 
nd whol far from being adequate. Road  condi- carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- first letter 


2ast range tions prevent any ee, yo of pes geles prices up $1, ceiling. 53 i 
nal lot of from coming out. In the meantime, sub- Teronto-Montreal: Demand for bran is jf, : 
stantia antities are being used for feed cronto-Montreal; Deman¢ or ran is te VAL 
et . ie Inquiry for shorts and mid- é IER & SPIES MILLING co. 
t 


nediate ot unprecedented. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
bad ’ 



































































































































, on farms as other forms of feed are none ’ c ! ! 
Pas tay "se risk | lentiful. i Buyers are paying ceiling dlings is also keen. Supplies cannot a 
ccar sitt pr Quotations: $1.26 bu, Montreal gin to _— ptr "a choi gg aiine: Fe for finer, lighter, 
on Ss € freights which is equivalent to $1.12@ the parlor Juo ry “.?— , ; — ban Ret t j 
~ " = 4 - ; j ing : $29 s rts $30, s. $33 on, € ; , 7 7 ne y - 
Acwer in: 1.14 bu, f.0o.b. shipping points, according rien ane ores wetibuk. Gil oe straight / better - textured & WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, MACHINE 
Altay ads to freights. cas a ae po ay pene ‘ £* tenders, smutters. Permanent postwar 
cars, Montreal freight rates. - postwar 
e to four Winnipeg: There was a lull in the _ Winnipeg: Demand remains excellent and cakes... that stay positions; plant located in Minneapolis. 
e a port demand for flour last week from the ; a " peices ataodih : Address 7184, The Northweste i 
e business West Indies, European and other destina- while sales in the three prairie provinces * fresh longer 4 , = a : ‘ stern Miller, 
, I : pies eedingly small ractically all of the Minneapolis 2, Minn 
ads selling tions No sales were confirmed, but mills are exceeding!) small, practically a 4 . , : 
of cell ontinue to operate full time on export or- western mill run is going vd commer Can- 
and gaso- lara contracted previously. Domestic de- sda. There is no accumulation oF out. WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST BY LARGE 
he bakers mand remains good and supplies are movy- plies, Re egg gh Ps agg = Peay if E HENKEL FLOUR MILLS iillines sénted, Gicd eemachenite tae Aa 
he lar ne freely Quotations Feb. 17: top patent ewan ran $28, shorts $29; 4 verte € M . thes f M is 
; 5 = . 4 “inp . $9 s ‘ts $26.50; small lots ex-country vancement. Give education and experi- 
of special spring for delivery between Fort Wil- $ ), shorts $26.90; + ; p ‘ 
that gen- ri Pog British Columbia boundary, elevators and warehouses $3 extra. DETROIT, MICHIGAN esas in first letter. Address 7187, The 
for some $5.20 cottons; second patents $4.80; second cetticiadetiaeacn Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
antage in patents to bakers $4.60. Rre Hew Caipat Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
e. Flou A ee 
1 a week Following is the rye flour output report- , 7S : ” . . — —_ 
heat bak- ~ 4% ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at We Offer (Vacuum Cleaned) SALESMAN WANTED — TRAV ELING 
ent $4.78, MILLFEED MARKE S Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in Reconditioned flour broker for eastern Texas-Louisiana 
ft whe the ocanwest, So opens, Selah comparative FEED BAGS ge re agg oeerge gen Pa 
o, Stand- igures for e revious -eks: ady serving hat are 
t $4.65@ . A Feb Feb Cotton or Burlap excellent family rt ros ue the : 
Minneapolis: Demand shows no let-up. Lo- io" 17. All Sizes and Weights Peron oa ioe : SI s re. 
al iyers appare ntly  aré getting Baan sii cocaliin 3 38.586 948,256 MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. ath oa ; a ne€ orthwestern Miller, 
than their share of the current produc’ éooue ania. : 237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
l1ains un- tion Since mills cannot get ears an gh our mills. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 6, Mo. 
for sales to make shipments, those w ho a a SOM ese 9 RES bah 
through eed in trucks es Py — yon rr TEXAS MILI 1,250 CWT DAILY CA 
yked solid have een accustomec oO. ow ong s O c uabAS i. uL, a; » ™ a 
ny and situation will last will depend upon how RYE PR DU TS és h FI r gg coro ye metre yee Pare aecinigg or 
de t Soo! h > 3 ce re freely i 2ast- 4 zy an eveloping bakery an 
sure that on shipments can move freely into east W itewater our ae. . i 
ern territory. Right now, the prospect is family trade. Prefer man 38 to 48, or 
none too good. Elevators and mills alike Minneapolis: Inquiry was practically at a Ground Where the younger if draft exempt, with following 
ire getting only a small percentage of the stananan pap Sack. With & ailniaiien of Best Wheat Is Grown in States of Texas, Louisiana and the 
ars they need daily. No cars at all were new boc Kings Shipping directions how- nm hehte oe enema 
received by several last week. Jobbers Pot deg Age aR ; Aogede ge ie WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO pendable, re iable, aggressive, industrious, 
ne » to pick up an occasional car, but Ver, are oe got gg Hig ; ye Fa gage Whitews “se 8 00. with pleasing personality—a good _tele- 
y not nearly enough to supply their needs. aa oe ae ‘i reste eid aitahity nimi hitewater, Kansas phone salesman, producing personally as 
low is Mills which made heavy sales several éliverles. Quo! i recap s edison well as through sales force directed. 
but they hit ago for future delivery are be- with grain ggg —_ nate tan aioe Permanent job, excellent opportunity for 
sd i = ginning to wonder when they can make hal See ta a ari My  icaadentin right man. Address 7165, The North- 
Ss. 1e shipments Some are already a month, or 3 3@ 3.43 co 8, 1.0.0. 3 tga tage western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
tc ¢ 4 . nit? Son Oe » diu $3.23@3.33, pure dark $2.98 
se Ay Res more, behind on deliveries. Ceiling: $37.75. 304. m $3 2 - THE ROSS MILLING Co. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Oklahoma City: Demand exceeds supplies. . ‘ : tant . C 
° . St. Louis: Prices declining 1c last week. . . 
Quotations, burlaps, carloads for southern ee ic a a8 ne Rtas ‘a roved Ci Q 
af Vetiveries:" bran, mill run and shorts $1.95  Bive white flour, $2.68, medium 82.98, dark nae Sees Fee SITUATIONS WANTED 
ewt; for northern deliveries: $1.90. $3.18, rye meal $3.43. | Plain and Selfrising a 
| Omaha: Omaha mills are operating 4t pate aes : " satel 
: Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are small. OTTAWA KANSAS 
3 OE ame and nettifecds. The de- Prices are strong. Shipping directions are CEREAL CHEMIST WITH EXTENSIVE 
——$——— man however. greatly exceeds the supply. good. Deliveries have improved. Rye flour, control and research experience, hard and 
Th Hi t f th past week are fancy white $3.53@3 medium $3.43@3.45. soft wheat flours, desires position as chief 
€ orn receipts o e as ek are A 4 e i hemia rf rocressive illine " 
about the rest i isture of any time Philadelphia: The market for flour turned chemist with progressive milling or bak 
1 he lowest in moisture ¢ 1) r © , , 2 . 38 
S ies rer early i the week jer ing company. Available April. Address 
: , the crop and the last few days are weak and lower early in the week unc 7192, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
jashville lv N re ; as again turned freer offerings and an indifferent demand. “ 2 . ’ 
> No. 4 yellow. It has again tu , : _ ; apolis 2, Minn 
‘ -@ somewhat colder which is more favorable. At revised figures, the undertone is steady c | “ F 
Ne The general demand for all feeds is ex- to firm, with buyers manifesting a little F L 8) U R S omplete 
: ps ¢ ceptionally good. more interest; white patent $3.35@3.45. Rang e WANTED T 
a ie Wichita: The supply of feed is insufficient Buffalo: Demand is fairly good, while Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat O BUY 
.@ to meet the demand, but the situation is supplies are adequate. 1 he trend is firm. ; v 
-@ 1.78 Slightly easier than it was as some of the Quotations, cottons: white $3.45, medium Full Line of C R { T | 4 F E E D S 
66@ 4.85 urgent demand has fallen off. Quotations $3.35, dark $2.95. SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO.. B ; ‘ WANTED GRAIN ELEVATOR, ABOUT 20,- 
S. Re for bran and shorts, basis Kansas City, Chicago: The rye flour market was dull =e -» Beardstown, tlt. yy Phew. on engage in pee pach ot ee 
20@ 4.50 are at the ceiling, $36.50 ton. Address 7196, The Northwestern iller, 
o@ «oo Hutchinson: A persistent demand for mill- Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





@ i “low grade flour to augment the. limited MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant MACHINERY WANTED 














NVinnipeg feed offerings. Quotations: bran, mill run, wee 
= gray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. Successful record of milling every type v | 
Salina; Demand is excellent, with the : $ 
onkg a. on ——. giao shamign 2 A less of grain in all parts of the country WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
an trade Peds. Seili rices ntinue. . - . na i : 
cot eee Sere Peres, Oe 5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota cao leur ‘bienderk  Aaaems dees ae 








Fort Worth: Offerings of bran in car- 
lots are slightly increased, but are readily Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














‘Area’ Definition 











(Continued from page 9.) 


posed a definition of ‘area of produc- 
tion” which would virtually maintain 
a status quo in regard to both area 
and wages and hours now prevailing. 

Labor department officials conduct- 
ed the hearing in compliance with an 
order issued by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, calling for a redefinition of 
“area of production.” The new defi- 
nition will be retroactive, it was fur- 
ther ordered. 

According to industry representa- 
tives, more than 95% of country 
grain elevator workers who for the 
past six years have been exempt un- 
der Sec. 13 (A), (10) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act’of 1938 would 
have their wage status affected. 
Trade spokesmen testified that the 
industry acted in good faith, and ac- 
cepted the division’s interpretation 
that elevators with 10 or less workers 
were exempt from the provisions of 
the above mentioned section. 


Fear Retroactive Penalties 


Mr. Bowden, in his testimony, 
stated that the industry believed that 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a status quo definition was most de- 
sirable, since it would not make many 
elevators subject to retroactive pen- 
alties which, in many cases it is 
feared, would prove financially ruin- 
ous in the event that suits for retro- 
active wage payments were made. 

Mr. Bowden was subjected to con- 
siderable cross-examination regard- 
ing the spread between the prices of 
wheat and bread. The nature of the 
questioning revealed a disposition on 
the part of the questioners to contend 
that country elevators received a dis- 
proportionate share of the farm dol- 
lar, leading observers to conclude that 
labor representatives believed that 
country elevators could safely absorb 
additional charges without affecting 
returns to farmers. 

The industry position, which was 
supported by farm co-operative repre- 
sentatives, was to the effect that 
elevators performed special services 
which were required by consumers 
and that prices for wheat in major 
markets reflected consumer demand 
and, in turn, influenced prices paid 
to farmers. 

Labor interests insist that it is 
not their wish or intention to penalize 
the grain trade which heretofore has 
been believed exempt from wage and 
hour provisions. It is unmistakably 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 13 149% 162% 154% 154 146% 155 eaters 160 ee ee 
Feb. 14 149% 162% 154% 154% 147% 155 ws 160 
Feb. 15 149% 161% 153% 153% 146% 154% 160 
Feb. 16 150% 163% 155% 155 148% 155 160 
Feb. 17 150 162% 155 154% 147% 155 160 
Feb. 1§ 151% 163% 156 155% 148% 160 
c CORN OATS—————~. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 13 arene ie wus 112% 111% 108 boa 67% 62% 63% 58% 
Feb. 14 112% 110% 107% +e ee 66% 62% 63 58% 
Feb. 15 111% 110% 107% eee 65% 61% 62% 581% 
Feb. 16 112% 111% 108% 62% 63% 59% 
Feb. 7 112% 111 107% pees 66% 62 63% 58% 
Feb. 19 a aS i 112% 111% 108% Seles 67 62% 63% 8 34 
rc RYE FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 13 113% 110% 111% 109% 310 ar 310 ree 107 ne 
Feb, 14 113 110 112% 109% 310 ‘ : 310 is 107 
Feb. 15 112% 109 % 112% 109% 310 . 310 107 
Feb. 16 114% 111% 114% 111% 310 ee 310 ; 107 
Feb. 17 113 110% 113% 110% 310 wxdd 310 > 107 
Feb. 19 114% 112% 114% 111% 310 eri 310 107 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels 
of a year ago: 





(000's omitted) of date Feb. 10, and corresponding date 








—Wheat—,  -—Corn——, -———-Oats—7", -—-Rye——,, -- Barley — 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimore 4,058 1,164 33 13 31 55 86 3 3 
0 ere 5,686 292 844 5,006 3,606 5625 3,276 1,022 1,025 
Afloat 1,865 i = +8 >. oe * eA 
MUD Srvc sceee eas 4.816 5,032 1,461 1,177 1,137 8,176 9,457 1,567 Ss 
Afloat i ‘4 os 6 70 as ; re 
BPUUNEER. 0 060006 cesces 19,343 f 19 4,455 1,288 442 718 8,051 672 
Fort Worth 7,746 224 407 146 97 42 38 91 24 
Galveston ..... ? : 3,014 ‘ 
PRURSGMIEIIBORE os ecto es 6,377 ee 7 ee ; - ne . 
EREIOMODONGE §s o.0 2 cnvees 1,574 1,13 972 61 178 27 83 ‘a 
a es 12,501 2,586 3,392 15 231 283 817 1,033 101 
ee a 1,406 22 61 8 10 1 60 3,692 4,334 
PIOMIOUID ccc es eesse 1,941 932 964 2,428 1,175 4,726 7,013 4,67 
New Orleans ........ } 74 218 47 66 ar és e% 39 
, By i SSS 25 102 38 ae 29 1 1 inns *_ 
SEER! ca1d\e'0..0.6 000.8% 6 be: 568 2,240 3,560 168 1,041 23 350 961 124 
EE Wie Bis: 6 k.8 32,0: @ ote 387 477 308 es aru T 106 251 
Philadelphia ......... 1,562 94 450 15 16 62 83 ‘2 2 
3°  WRARSGSScner 1,540 1,291 1,196 82 304 39 48 177 271 
eo |} 103 178 864 25 117 1 54 8 15 
EER, 0/0 6 0.5 6b 6.0.48 2,742: 1,122 2,292 123 351 15 4 98 60 
RS ee eee 1,617 14 13 3 23 ‘ «a 168 10 
| San tee ace ee e° o8 
| Sree re 
SEE © o.caaw sok 8s 109,325 104,998 19,239 20,000 19,801 23,990 12,441 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


per ton, packed 


in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
OO ae ee $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@.... ooee+@.... $....@41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80 @ 40.30 @.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Soft winter bran ....... ccee Mores ere, Pere crs. sere o- we @Meosee Tre Mere 
Standard middlings* 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
PEE Wines a soece esbus 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... ae «+e + @41,55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
SE OM Sok vecceees $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 nceee aces sO cere eam etane 
Soft winter bran ....... cece @eocce oobeMasee ETL CTte --@.... 43.30@44.30 
Standard middlings* 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ~-@42.99 .....@.... 
Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 43.30@44.30 
3S Sa ara 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - @42.99 Tie. een 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
oo eee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
Winnipeg ...... ....@28.00 @ 29.00 coo s@ 


*Brown shorts. +¢Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


clear, however, that labor wishes to 
press the advantageous initiative 
which the Frankfurter ruling provid- 
ed and ask for a greatly narrowed 
definition. 

In the statement presented at the 
hearing, the grain industry made no 
complaint over wages or hours but 
based its case upon the necessity of 
excusing from any definition only 
those country elevators previously 
exempted, no more, no less. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 16, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
co) eee f 
Private terminals 
Winter storage, 
afloat 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


1,972 11,473 16,074 


29 


cceeee 122 


Totals 1,972 11,502 16,199 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 16,709 ‘ 258 101 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 


WOE 5:06.50 606 11,471 209 416 
GMGFCHIE oi cisises 1,878 
Prince Rupert 1,097 


WROUOTI 66.0 54's 889 


1,972 11,969 16,716 


Totals 








TORP GEO 2 vsce> d 969 8,721 9,051 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 684 17 2,602 1,111 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a | i a 771 ‘ 131 34 
Totals 1,455 17. 2,733 1,145 


Shipments during week— 

It. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 
ROMER. 6 'oiw askew 68-0 91 3 368 152 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div 158 64 26 
ULGNe. «5 Caeeee 250 3 132 178 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 16, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 185,498 4,922.53,086 48,567 

All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 
10,673 1,356 1,408 


Ca a F 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 16, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 161,541 4,544 56,814 37,681 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 1,081 1,242 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 











United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 10, 1945, and Feb, 12, 1944, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
American- ~<>nr hond-S 
Feb. Feb. Feb Feb. 
10 12 10 2 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat 130,097 116,593 24,695 16,804 
Corn 08% 20,302 3 5 és » 
Oats 3,685 223 
Rye 114 4,316 
Barley 56 690 452 
Flaxseed 5,17 305 2,043 
Soybeans 20,792 19,822 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 10 (figures for cor 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
wheat none (1,222,000) bus; corn 
(546,000); soybeans 71,000 (19,000). 


theses): 
162,000 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
grain in the United States Feb 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 


Bonded 
10, 1945, in 


Baltimore.. 
Boston . 
Buffalo ... 





41.4 0 6 





100 114 

A float 1,622 i 
Chicago .. a% a 

Afloat .. 1,257 1,353 c« 
Duluth ... 7 225 ‘ 250 
Fort Worth 522 
Lakes .... ° ‘ 
N. Orleans ss 1,082 
New York. 92 

Afloat .. 12 
Philadelphia 294 

Totals .. 15,957 1,032 3,600 114 690 
Feb. 3, 

1945 16,871 1,042 1,269 114 690 
Feb. 12, 

1944 ... 12,670 i 98 3,559 355 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ended Feb, 19, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
97 


Minneapolis... 20 185 14 27 1,745 2,961 
9 


Duluth ..... eis 30 7 369 1,989 
Week ending Feb. 17: 

Minneapolis. . 14 213 14 128 1,148 2,867 

Duluth ..... “ 30 1 7 368 1,989 
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FEED SUPPLY AMPLE, 
BERGER TELLS GROUP 


Labor Problem Temporary Texas 
Manufacturers Told—Spring 
Operations Expected 


Dallas, Texas.—Walter Berger, di- 
rector of the Feed Management Dj- 
vision of the AAA, Washington, paid 
a visit to the Texas feed trade recent- 
ly and was guest and speaker at a 
meeting of the Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Association in Dallas on Feb, 
6. Attendance at the meeting was 
held to 45 to be within the limita- 
tions placed upon such gatherings by 
ODT. 

Mr. Berger believes there will be 
enough feed to care for all branches 
of livestock during 1945 and he 
stated that shortages of manpower 
and boxcars are the chief problems 
confronting feed men now. Produc- 
tion in sight and anticipated will be 
sufficient to give more feed per head 
than was used during the five-year 
average of 1937 to 1941. 

Mr. Berger compared the antici- 
pated 1945 demand with past years, 
With 130,000,000 livestock in the 
country during the five-year average 
of 1937 to 1941, he said the number 
went up to 171,000,000 in-1944, and 
was about 147,000,000 the first of this 
year. 

Hogs were reduced from 84,000,000 
in 1944 to 61,000,000 the first of this 
year, while hens and pullets were cut 
back from 515,000,000 last year to 
about 463,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1945. The 
five-year average was 316,000,000. 

“We felt that the beef cattle total 
was too high,” he said, adding that 
it was reduced from 54,500,000 in 
1944 to about 52,000,000 the first of 
1945. “That is still 3,000,000 more 
than right after Pearl Harbor,” he 
said. 

Milk cows, however, were not cut 
back, and there was some increase 
during 1944. 

He considered the outlook for 1945 
favorable, with more milk and milk 
products in sight than were produced 
in 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURCHASE RIPLEY MILL 


R. E. Craddock and J. W. Warren, 
prominent business men of Halls, 
have purchased the mill and property 
of the Ripley (Tenn.) Mill & Feed 
Co., Inc., and will operate it as a 
partnership under the name Ripley 
Mill & Feed Co. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal: Operations of cereal 
mills are handicapped by inadequate sh 
ping facilities. Export orders are held 


for this reason. Prices are unchangé 
Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 


jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montre 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal appears to have slackened slight 
ly, and at best is only moderate. Sup- 
plies are sufficient to meet requirement 
and mills are operating part time. There 
has been no export business confirmed for 
long time. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 
sacks $3.25 in the three prairie province 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oa 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted 0! 
Feb. 19 at $5 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 10, in tons, with com- 

parisons: 

7~Receipts— -—Shipment 

1945 1944 1945 
17,100 15,780 


G4 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City .. 500 400 4,850 4,525 
Philadelphia .. 200 460 en . 
Milwaukee .. 30 4,440 3,630 


Week ending Feb. 17: 


Minneapolis 17,100 24,570 
$ 


Kansas City .. 525 500 5,075 750 
Philadelphia .. 180 400 gis sees 
Milwaukee ,... 90 4,890 5,160 


Febru 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 



















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














INCORPORATED 















Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 
















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








Wey OAR DARN 6 36.58 8 6 iinn 6o nea taeiee4 $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. S...........ccseseeseess 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

CHUBB & SON 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Vanttad States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - + Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - Montreal 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE sd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established. 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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7 the Hallmark 
of Quality 
1 : 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


The Williams Bros. Co. KANSAS DIAMOND 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


. Made by 

Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour : * 

All caw Sheea te seoten on“ Wennein Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- Arkansas City, Kansas 


ers at elevators we own and operate. Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





"a Co 


MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 


USED 


aueisvemce 


CABLE CODES 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














rn 
wa 

















- BRANDS - 


Flour Ceveals 












“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 





“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Vie) ba .12-4) FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 


ABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 













4 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


| 
| and Manufacturers of 
| 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON ©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








KR: Gy. PRATIG 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS: 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


om, 
—— 
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| WESTERN CANADA FLO 


a omg “ee 


CABLE: LAKURON — TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS === 


Fredericton, overlooking the St. John 


, River, stand the Parliament Buildings 
® of the Province of New Brunswick. 
x New Brunswick, nature’s vacationland 


Sac, 


of Eastern Canada, embraces some 
28,000 square miles of rolling hills and 
wide valleys, rich in forest land and pro- 


G °g EAT W E ST ductive fields. Beautiful rivers and in- 
numerable lakes, vast woodlands abound- 
ing in game and waterways teeming with 

salmon and trout, make it a sportsman’s 

A AT T L t paradise. Half a million residents, of 

whom almost 100,000 live in the three 

cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fred- 

M A j T L A N D ericton, are industrious, kindly, sympa- 
thetic, trustworthy and patriotic. 

The Province and its a are proud 

ia U i" L@) N of their historic past and their wartime 

present. Per capita, the contribution of 

New Brunswick in men, money, industry 

and farming, is high among the provinces 


UT xe) oe meliy Vane aecley CO bead) of Canada. 


oe 
a5 


2 nia aalini 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” f 
Osble Address: “Wouaacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: LAKESIDE a) eee 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR MILLERS Flour Millers 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
, OUable Address: Established 
UNITED G ; ; q SYDNEY, N.S.W., ” ” 
RAIN GROWERS, LTD. AUSTRALIA SUPERB 1894 MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Winnipeg, Manitoba “ i 
CABLE ADDRESS, 'GILLESPIE,’’ SypNEy Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 





CANADIAN 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 








OATMEAL 








Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





V 1 Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
T 7 M TREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 








MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


(mip 


Since ~ 
James firchardson & bong 


Z / 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s 
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Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters ew 
WINNIPEG + CANADA Bi 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Se 


no 
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Sa OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sao > 


e gure J BRA Ss  eaas | 
JUTE G 
- BAGS — . BAGS 


| COTTON | IN CANADA Y corron 


} a Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f \ : 
~ a 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








. a. ee 


‘A 


ia 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































a. 


\\ 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 











Cable 
Address— 


Head 
Office— 
Toronto, 


Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





export 


r TMAPLE LEAF! 


| & | 


i Gea of the dest) 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


- $avle Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 

















EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





““Mapleshaw,” 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CENTRAL BAG & BureaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 








WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


WINTHROP 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA © able Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “ix: 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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A sufferer who lives close to a rail- 
road yard in the suburbs wrote the 
following to the railroad company 
complaining about the racket made 
by a switch engine: 

“Gentlemen: Why is it that your 
switch engine has to ding and dong 
and fizz and spit and bang and hiss 
and pant and grate and grind and 
puff and bump and chug and hoot 
and toot and whistle and wheeze and 
jar and jerk and howl and snarl and 
puff and growl and thump and boom 
and clash and jolt and screech and 
snort and snarl and slam and throb 
and roar and rattle and yell and 
smoke and smell and shriek all night 
long?” 

The two Nazi officers in occupied 
France decided to rent a room—for 
which they would pay, of course, in 
“occupation money.” They examined 
what the landlord showed them. 

“And how much do you charge for 
this pigsty?” asked one German. 

“One pig, 100 francs; two pigs, 200 
francs,” replied the Frenchman with- 
out batting an eye. 


¥Y ¥ 


Visitor: To whom are you writing 
that letter? 

Lunatic: To myself. 

Visitor: What are you telling your- 
self? 

Lunatic: How do I know? I won’t 
get the letter till tomorrow. 


¥ ¥ 


Patron: Say, waiter, how long have 
you been employed here? 

Waiter: About six weeks, sir. 

Patron: Oh, then it isn’t you that 
took my order. 

¥ ¥ 

In the grammar lesson one day the 
teacher wrote on the blackboard. 

“I didn’t have no fun at the sea- 
side.” 

Then she turned around to her 
pupils and said to one: 

“Roland, how should I correct 
that?” 

“Get a boy friend,” he answered. 


y 


- Hubby.—When we were married, 
you promised to obey me. 

Wifey.—Yes, but that’s just because 
I didn’t want to have a row while 
the preacher was there. 


v ¥ 


Bud.—How do you like the $35 
suit, with two pairs of pants? 

Ernie.—The material is excellent. 
But it’s darned hot wearing two pairs 
of pants. 

The landlord was quizzing the pros- 
pective tenant. ‘You know,” he said, 
“we keep it very quiet and orderly 
here. Do you have any children?” 

Fro.” 

“A piano, radio, or victrola?” 

“No.” 

“Do you play any musical instru- 
ments? Do you have a dog, cat or 
parrot?” 

“No, but my fountain pen scratches 
like the dickens sometimes.”—The 
Clipper, Edmonton, Alta. 
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A Gomplete Flour Service 







Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 










+ + + H 






RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0, 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 

Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 









——y 


The Rodney Milling Co, 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation | 

1209 Statler Bldg. 








’” 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











‘‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | 

































































New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


El Reno, Okla. 
— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








—— 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEracH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 








Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
Gable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,”’ London 10, Eastcheap 
Cable Address: ““TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


52 Mark Lane 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
ind Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. | JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 | 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers | 

LONDON, E.C.3 | 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow | 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address ‘‘GOLDENGLO,’’ Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLOMA,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘’MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.,2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 













Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


















ELLYAourco 


coin Merchandisers” 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORE 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


—_ 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 














KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA 








Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen &Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Tanner = Evans = Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








aU \'a 0 Op Gey wpe) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill. 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





-FLOU R— 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cracs 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN K]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Cavin Hosmer, Stoute Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate, 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. 


of flour. 
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N-A’s SS -Way Service 

provides the“wing men” 
to complete 

the formation 























® Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 





enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders - 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT.-A is compounded to give you the best in concen: 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment, 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 


W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 























Paper made partly from...wheat ! 


That letter you wrote your soldier 
son last night may have been 
written on wheat from your own land! 

For wheat starch is now an im- 
portant ingredient in making paper. 

This new development is more than 
just an interesting fact. It is an exam- 
ple of a growing trend towards the 
broader industrial use of agricultural 
products. 

Much of our research at General 
Mills is aimed at finding new non- 
food uses for the things you grow. In- 
gredients for molded plastics, paper, 
even medicines have been made from 
wheat in our laboratories. Literally 


hundreds of uses for soybeans and 
other products of the soil are being 
explored. 

Obviously, we hope this 
research will lead to new 
products General Mills can 
sell profitably . . . but it will 
have another value, for its 
ultimate result will be a 
greater demand for your 
crops and a steadier, more 
dependable income for you. 

It is in this way we 
think our company 
can best serve. 
America... by 





Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, 
Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Vitamin Products, Bakery Flours, 


Wheat gluten and starches, Semolina and Durum Flours, Vegetable Oil and Protein Products, Naval Ordnance. 


Published in 


aggressive research and steady expan- 
sion, leading to new products, more 
employment, better living for all of us. 



















One of ag series of ads 


farm magazines 


to show how General at ae 


search is findi 


ng new uses for 


agricultural Products 




















